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This day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: the History of English Labour. 


By Prof. JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


ConTENTS : Introdustion—Rural England—Social Life, Agricultural—Town Life—Distribution of Wealth and Trade—Society, Wages, Profits—The King an‘ his 


Extraordinary Revenues—The Famine and the Plagu 
—The Clergy till the Reformation— Wages of Labour after the Hise in 
Agricultu: 


e—Discontent, Combination, Insurrection—The Landlord’s Remedies—Development of 


‘axation—Labour and Wages 


Prices—The English Poor Law—English Husbandry from the Rise in Prices—Agriculture aud 


Wages in XVIII. Century—Wages in XIX. Century—The Present Situation—Remedies—Index. 





BY REV. CHAS. W. STUBBS, M.A. 


THE LAND and the LABOURERS: a Record of Facts and 
eo in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Agriculture. Crown 
0, 33. 6d. 
“We hope that it will be read by all landowners, large and small, and that the 
forcible arguments and eloquent pleading of Mr. Stubbs will bear good — 
pectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The book is particularly valuable as a clear statement of the views held by a 
prominent member of the Broad-Church school with regard to the right attitude of 
the Church in political and social questions.””—Cambridge Review. 


“‘ Broad. liberal, and sympathetic, they display a keen insight into the social needs 
of our day.’"—Daily News. af . 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES. 
SOUTH AFRICA: a Sketch-Book of Men, Manners, and Facts. 
By J. STANLEY LITTLE. 2 vols., 8vo, 2is. 


**If more such writers could be found to tell home truths to le at home, we 
should long ago have arrived at a settlement of our difficulties." Cave Argus. : 


BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 
Deutsche Liebe (German Lobe) ; Fragments from the Papers 


of an Alien. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5s. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 
BY REV. HILDERIC FRIEND. 
FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols., 
0, 218. 


ConTENTS: The Fairy Garland—From Pixy to Puck—The Virgin’s Bower— 
Bridal Wreaths and Bouquets—Garlands for Heroes and Saints—Traditions about 
Flowers—Proverbs of Flowers—The Seasons—The Magic Wand—Su titions about 

iowers—Curious Beliefs of Herbalists—Sprigs and Sprays in Heraldry—Plant 
Names—Language of Flowers—Rustic Flower Names—Peculiar Usages— Witches 
and their Flower-lore. 


BY REV. E. MARTIN GELDART, M.A. 


MODERN GREEK FOLK-LORE. Crown 8vo, bound in Oriental 
leatherette, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW LENT MANUAL. [Third Edition, now ready. 
By Rev. T. BIRKETT DOVER, Vicar of St. Agnes’, Kennington. 
With Preface by Canon KING (Oxon.). 
SOME QUIET LENTEN THOUGHTS: being Meditations for the 
ig | Days of Lent. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s.6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 
s. 6d. 


“An admirable little book. . . . Amongst their many great i 
staid that they are short, and therefore ofepted fer busy paren A aa oy = nine 
“The name of Dr. King will, of itself, be enough to gain buyers for (it), but as 
they become better acquainted with it they will learn to value it for its own sake.” 
Guardian. 
Crown 8vo. (In April. 
THE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT according to the GOSPEL 
of 8ST. PAUL. By Rev. E.M. GELDART, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Cc ‘ i 
ABAL and LOVE. Translated from the German of Schiller by 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES SET to MUSIC for 
CHILDREN. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 1 vol., royal 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY SIR GEORGE W. COX, BART. 
THE LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON THINGS. Third 


Edition. 1 vol., pp. 664, 8vo, with very numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“ Has deservedly reached a third edition. For handy reference and information on 
subjects of common interest it is to be preferred to the big encyclopaedias You get 
an explanation, for example, concerning the raw materials and products of manu- 
facture, the practical applications of science, and the main facts of natural histury, 
chemistry, and most other departments vf knowledge within brief compass. . . 
The numerous illustrations are often a material help in clearing away difficulties and 
misapprehensions that widely prevail with regard to common things. . . . The 
volume has also the important recommendation of being remarkably yan al 

Scotsman, 


Pew Bducational Books. 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of ALL PARTS of the GLOBE. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. Thirty-one Embossed Maps, each specially 
framed and guarded. The whole in 1 vol., royal 4to, r al-b oy mn in April 


A LOGICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By F.G. Fleay. [In April. 


Part I., Analysis of Words and Pronunciation, just published, 1s., cloth. 
THE COMMON-SENSE METHOD of TEACHING FRENCH. 
By H. POOLEY and K. CARNIE. 

This method is the outcome of many years’ experience, aided by the careful 
practical study of the Systems in use in the Elementary Schools of Paris, 

French is a living , and, to be of practical use, must be taught conversa- 
tionally from the outset. 

The C.-S. Method exercises the pupil in articulation and pronunciation, whilst at 
the same time he is acquiring, without conscious effort, a large vocabulary of French 
words, which are brought into daily use. The study of French Grammar is post- 
poned until the pupil can read and understand fluently and intelligently. 


Prepared by the Committee ea by the Association for the Improvement of 
ec 


am cal Teaching. : 
THE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. (Corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. and II.) With numerous Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 7 
SELECT POEMS of GOETHE. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, 
and a Life of Goethe (in German), by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 
Oxon., and Professor A. POGA'ISCHER, Univ. of Graz. 
With Twenty Blackboard Drawings, crown 8vo, 


8s, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of OBJECL LESSONS. By W. and H. 





FOR ARMY CANDIDATES.—Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Based on Bright, Macaulay’s Essays, Napier, &c. By OXON. (an Army Tutor). 
FOR LOND. INTERMEDIATE (First B.A.). 
Crown 8v0, interleaved, 2s. 6d. , 
THE HIERO of XENOPHON. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. SHINDLER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 

“ Not only are the difficulties and paieme of economical science admirably stated 
in this little volume, but the views of the more prominent schools of thought are also 
indicated. A good deal of labour has been expended upon the work, which econom- 
ists and publicists will find as valuable as it is unpretentious.” —Spectator. 

Contains 2,000 Questions derived from Papers set for Cambridge Local, C.S., Lond. 


Univ., Oxford, and other Examinations, with Clues as to where the Answers may be 
found in Standard Writers. - 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 
SEEING and THINKING: Eleme Lessons and Exercises 





in Grammar, Composition, and Logical . By CHARLES SCHAIBLE 
Ph.D FCP. Second Edition. ‘Edited by a F. ALTHAUS, B.A. ; 





THE NEW HOMILETIC MONTHLY.—?p. 64; Monthly, Sixpence; Yearly, post-free, 7s. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. A New Monthly, containing Sermons b 


the leading Metropolitan and Provincial Preachers, OUTLINES of SERMONS, ORIGINAL ARTICLES, LITERARY NOTES, and REVIEWS. 


[No. 3, for MARCH, now ready, 





Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTerNosTerR SQUARE. 
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MATRICULATION and other EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY, MENTAL SCIENCE, and 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Tustantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “ Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘ Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ga Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to 
APPOINT ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS in the _ following subjects :— 
English History, G German, and 
Physiology. Candidates must be U: ity Grad fe will 
be given to those who have had consldersble poe ~ an in school-work. 

















A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 
lst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. — on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


uired. 
3rd. For I Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 
yy by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 
Amongst the —. recently done, or 1 resent in a 


press, may be ci A 
Gardner’s ‘‘ The of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall's 
“Pedigree of the Devil ;” ee “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s * Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“archaeological Sorvey of India;” *‘ Samuel Palmer: a 
‘emoir.”’ 
Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘*This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxrorp Srezzt, Lowpon, W.C. 








and stating age and degrees, 
should be addressed to the eas of the COLLEGE, Q' Q » W.C., 
not later than the 22ND of MAKCH.—P; may be obtained on 
application to C. R. Hopeson, B.A., Secretary. 





UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


‘.~ CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS will shortly be VACANT, 
of the of Professor Garnett, 
“salary, £400 per annum, with ha portion of the Fees. 
anc 9 be sent to me on or before MARCH 25TH. 
Further particulars and poe += ben will be sent on application to the 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 
March, 1884. SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, Notti 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by — the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETI: TION phy AUGUST "orn, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

an usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


“The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), ‘= = all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per annum. 

“ For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 








+h 




















LOGIC CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
—Address M, H., Mr. Laurie, 31, Paternoster-row. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of a 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL will RECEIVE a few BOYS between 

6 and 8 years of age to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ughly prep 








NOkWicH GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 


SCIENCE and ART. 


oO ANTED ay ay HEAD-MAS po holding all the requisite 
otherwise 
innual = threefourtha of the Fees and of Capitation Grant. 

be sent to me on or before SATURDAY, the 15TH INST. 











TALIAN.—A LADY wishes to RECOM- 


MEND an ITALIAN LADY (a Tuscan) for a HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT ina GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY, for a few weeks or months, to give 
instruction in her own | She ds English, and can give 
Address RK, A., Mari , Birmingham. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSI ITIES, under the Rev,T. Pw R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester Coll ege, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern | meg, tayo A. F. J. FORD, 
Raq., B.A. Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Foes from 150 to 900 
neas. 














EASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


80NS of GEM GENTLEMEN, 


NEXT TERM begins MAY Isr. References required. 
Address Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, Walmer. 


EK XLERIENCED SUB-EDITOR 


DISENGAGED.—Facile Leader and Original Writer, and Descriptive 
and Verbatim Shorthand Reporter. Highest credentials,—SUB-EDITOR, 
care of Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


A MATEUR AUTHORS and others. — 


henge at once, ~ Raa A ublications, monthly ma, —_ 
as TIONS (eens = Poetry); also 











M838. * for vegans &o.—Se to 
a Charles ———¥ ‘iaoaeuanes Offices, "15h, Tes-strece, 


Date and PAINTING.—An 


ARTIST, Exhibitor and Medallist, has VACANCIES for a few more 











Sg A a 
QTUDIO. —WANTED, a LADY, as 


ASSISTANT in a Studio. Must be qualified to teach Drawing and 
Painting. Full particulars on application,—P, G, W., ** Academy ” Office, 
27, Chancery-lane. 


ORTRAITS.—NEW ETCHINGS of 

COLLEY CIBBER, Mrs, PIOZZI, THACKERAY, NELL GWYNNE, 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, &e. ‘A CATA LOGUE of nearly 1,000 
Portraits ready.—H. A. Roaeks, 41, North-street, Marylebone, London. 


(GENERAL GORDON.—The only reliable 
PHOTOGRAPH of the GOVERNOR-GENERAL of the os 
taken three years ago. Cabinet size, Copyright. . Postal Orders 

or 26 stamps, to the ALHAMBRA ROYAL STUDIO, Southampton. 12 by 16 
Photo ; ali also 30 by 24 inches. __Keady shortly. 


TOF PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, &c.—To be 


LD, a . ¥ RESIDENCE in KENSINGTON, within GROUNDS 
of MORE than ON 











ACRE in — studded with well-grown timber 
trees, and having cae tennis lawns. It has = for many years in the 
cumin of an eminent R.A., and possesses t ‘0 grard studios, photr- 
phic rooms, &c,—May be Moe and nae the od obtained of LUMLEYs, 
Agents and Auctioneers, St, James’s-street, Piccadilly. 








H, G, BARWELL, ‘Hon. Secretary. 
Government School of Science and Art, 
St. Andrew’s, Norwich, 3rd March, 1884, 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 


OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS in ayy 
— on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS 
RIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 


‘a for Private Days and for Students to be obtai 
at the Museum. 


RexraAt ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, MARCH 17TH, at 4 P.M, 


A Paper will be read by THEODORE PINCHES, Esq. nee, entitled 
"oO ae | on the LANGUAGES of the EARLY INHABITANTS 
of MESOPOTAM. 


ESO) W. 8. W. Vaux, hn R.A.8. 


Rervat ACADEMY of ARTS, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE. 








d of the C 











WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 15TH of MARCH. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the Old Masters and by Deceased 
Masters of the Britieh School, including a rey SELECTION from the 
WORKS of PAUL L FALCONER RK POOLE, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Admission 
(from 9 till dusk), 1s. Catalogue, 6d.; or Seal in cloth, with pencil, 1s. 
Season Ticket, 5s. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 
IN AID of SOCIAL PROGRESS and EDUCATION in INDIA. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held, MONDAY, Manow 17TH, 4 Pa, 


in the COUNCIL ROOM, ALL, STRAN: 
The Right Hon, Bir pat ‘nonmouen, ROat, will take = Chair. 


Sie Alexander Arbuthnot, Ty ehes, ‘ a Bh sab 
oan’ — ye Hamid Ali ve Sager Huser, M 
K.C.M.G., Dr. Leitner, and ‘cee duties 


ings. 
No cards required. E, A. pai Hon, Sec. 


gt CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 
CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES. 
The SPRING EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6 Daily. 
FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secs. 


R. Ae M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 

AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice ome as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Hpubiishers” Estimates examined on behalf of Au thors. Transfer 
< ge | Property carefully conducted. Twenty aang _ 











—1, P ow, 


iw PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


Printing PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Yry ~ of the Builder, 


Times, H 
the je noon and oi other hi call attention to the facilities 
the CO) LETE, ECONOMIC. and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
of PERIODICAL LITERATU! whether Illustrated or Plain, 
Beimesee furnished to wipes yy of New odicals, for either, Printing or 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queeu-street, London, we. 














TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Foutame theA Process, and fed with 
a of each Plate by the  d the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M. LA. Publish- 
at in 3 vols., a containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. yey 3 


The Story of Europa. F 

Bridge in Middle Distance, The Fifth agus of C Egypt. 
Koman, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospita! 

Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Chureb. 
Bonneville; Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 


Source of the Arveron, 
Alps from Grenoble, Cast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur, Hizpah, 
Inverary Pier, Watercress Gatherers. 
Inverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Ssopethe 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
Publishers THE AUTOTY®E COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester, 





Strongly bound, 100 Plates, pp. 586, price 21s. 


OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. A Manual of Microscopical Manipu- 
lation from the very ments to the use of ighest powers. 
London : HARRISON, Pall-mall. 


W 2! ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 
MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.8. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. ios, 6 .—ON LIFE and on VITAL 
ACTION, 5s.—THE ean of LIFE. 3s, 6d.—THE ‘“* MACHINERY 
of LIFE.” 2s.—LIFE Ti! RIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d, 


ten : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 











Second Edition, pr ce 5s, 


GLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Physician, 
London; J, & A, CHURCHILL. 


PLASTER CASTS, STATUES, BUSTS, GEMS. 


G EICHLER, Berlin, W., Behrenstrasse, 27, 
els, tenia eet aster, gees aes bres 


V. Stoseh’s Dactyliothek complete (3,444 gems), with Winckelmann’s 


Catalogue. 

Mediaeval Medals of Pisano, Doggini, Diirer, Woost, &c. 

Catalogues of all the Collections of the Establishment gratis upon appli- 
cation. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


12, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-PREesiDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 
This Library contains _ 0 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literatur 
fa a Ly a & without Entrance-fee, of 
£2 with En’ of £6; M on. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Coun’ ody Ten to Town, Membe' Reading-room 0. 7 
from Ten to re ag Catalogue (1875), price 0 és. ; to Members, (3s. 
- _cmia » prion 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applica: 

ROBERT HARRISON, teoretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 














NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. 
Postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUN for MARCH. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recxnt Srazet, & 2, Kine Sr., CHEAPSIDE. 
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Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 


POYNTER’S 
South Kensington Drawing-Book 





Now ready, in 4 parts, price 1s. each. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING. 


By 8 J. CARTLIDGE, F.R.Hist.S., Lecturer in the 
Nai roof Art Training Sc School, South Kensington. 
The first two parts are special: adapted to those 
intending to enter the Second Grade Examination 
of the Science and Art Department. The Third 
ag &- treats of Accidental Vanishing Points, and is 

introduction to 


Perspective com- 
peiood the Fourth Part. 





London: Biacxiz & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


VERE FOSTER’S 
New Water-Colour Books, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER 
PAINTING. 


Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, 
and numerous Outline Drawings of Flowers, after 
various Artists. With Fall Instructions. In 4 parts, 
4to, 6d. each ; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 3s. 








SIMPLE LESSONSin LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawin, 
and Thirty Viemeties, after various Artists. With 
Full Instructions. In 4 parts, 4to, 6d. each; or1 vol., 
cloth extra, 3s 


London: Buacxrz & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 








Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


REVELATION and MODERN THEOLOGY 


aa tiie or, the Simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel Dem: 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, M. wy 4 te. a 


By the SAME, Third Edition, 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in 
en “— to MODERN THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures 
ak 7 oan most ally volume on the Christian Evidences which we 


' 
“Noc! man ought ¢ to be without a copy of this most valuable and 
oul cult al of MEATH, in his Charge to Ciergy, 1878. 


Also, by the SAME, Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


HE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence for our a ‘8 Divine Mission, 

“The most i 
per rtant ~ pow tally Scopnesl, opie which no other Boia apologist has > Am 
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LITERATURE. 
Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 
By J. A. Symonds. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Ir is an agreeable surprise to find that, on 
completing his great work on the civilisation 
of Renaissance Italy, Mr. Symonds has turned 
his attention once more (for we learn from the 
Preface of the present volume that it was 
projected already twenty years ago) to the 
literature of Elizabethan England. Mr. 
Symonds is one of the most eminent of a class 
of critics which, whatever philistines and 
pedants may say, may be considered as im- 
portant to our happiness only less than the 
artists about whom they write. Art and 
literature can never become a real study to 
any but an infinitesimal portion of intelligent 
mankind ; nor is it in the least desirable that 
they should do so. Their usefulness consists 
in their enjoyment—in the fact of their being 
not an occupation, but a recreation; an inter- 
lude in our life, and not a constantly present 
interest. But in order that the beautiful 
things of literature and art be thus enjoyed 
without effort, it is necessary that those who 
are to enjoy them should have them put 
within their reach, or rather in their way; 
and for this a special class of minds becomes 
necessary. Between the artist who creates 
and the ordinary man who enjoys there is 
nearly always necessary a mediator—an artist 
descended by a few steps from the level of 
artistic creation, or an ordinary man raised by 
a few degrees nearer thereunto; a someone 
gifted with a keener sight and a more power- 
ful instinct of locality ; above all, a someone 
able to spare more time than ourselves for 
becoming acquainted with all the roads, and 
paths, and points of view of this particular 
artistic country through which we are to be 
led. There are certain philistines who 
imagine that every man ought to be able, at 
once, to enjoy thoroughly every real work of 
art; who cry out that, if our attention must 
be directed, there can be no really artistic 
appreciation on our part—which is much the 
same as expecting a man to find his way in a 
strange town where he has just arrived, or to 
guess correctly at the character of a stranger 
of whose antecedents he knows nothing. We 
require to have our attention directed to new 
things, either by their resemblance to things 
already familiar, or by being deliberately 
stopped by someone who knows them better 
than ourselves ; and to say this is surely not 
to libel our aesthetic faculties. How much 
more do we not see when we are taken a new 
walk by a friend who is familiar with it; 
how much better do we not enjoy a new 
gallery in company with someone who will 
lead us at once to his favourite pictures ; how 
much more do we not enjoy a new piece of 
music if the performer pauses and says, 
“ Now listen to this passage—to that modula- 


‘Leopardi, Goethe and Heine. 





tion;”? and how much more (particularl, 
if that friend who leads us the new walk has 
a special eye for scenery, if that person whe 
takes us over the gallery, or who plays for us 
the piece of music, is a real artist or a real 
musician) is our power of perception rein- 
forced by his, and does enjoyment come to us, 
as all real enjoyment should, without effort, 
unsought, to unfatigued minds! 

I have enlarged on this subject because ] 
have a strong notion that the worthy people 
who consider art and literature from the 
merely scientific point of view—who find good 
art and bad art, good poetry and bad poetry, 
equally handy to put under their microscope, 
equally suggestive of treatises to be read by 
similar scientific persons—would greatly like 
to preach a crusade against all such as write 
of literature and art for the benefit of those 
to whom they are mere pastimes, forgetting 
that, according to the platitude I have already 
pronounced, the only reason why good art is 
preferable to bad art, and good poetry to bad 
poetry, is that the first can afford more enjoy- 
ment than the second, that enjoymont is, 
therefore, the use of art, and that the men who 
help us to enjoy it are, therefore, the men 
most profitably employed about it. I have 
enlarged upon this point particularly, because 
it seems to me that our Elizabethan drama 
is exactly one of those forms of art which 
have been most abundantly discussed by 
scientific persons for the benefit of scientific 
persons, and least satisfactorily expounded by 
men specially endowed to enjoy for the benefit 
of the world at large, capable of similar, but 
less deliberately and originally obtained, enjoy- 
ment; and because Mr. Symonds’ present 
book appears to me exactly fitted to create 
in the minds of intelligent readers that atmo- 
sphere in which the full perfume of the 
Elizabethans can be appreciated, that light in 
which their form and colour can be enjoyed. 
I think I have said enough (though this 
platitude is one of those which is never suffi- 
ciently taken to heart) on the subject of good 
art and good poetry being useful in proportion 
as they are enjoyed. My second proposition 
divides into two propositions—namely, that 
the Elizabethan dramatists do not at present 
afford the full enjoyment which they ought, 
and that Mr. Symonds’ new book is peculiarly 
fitted to bring those Elizabethan dramatists 
more into what I may call current enjoyment. 

That the Elizabethan dramatists, the im- 
mediate predecessors, the contemporaries and 
immediate successors, of Shakspere, do not 
constitute part of the usual aesthetical food 
of cultivated, but unliterary, men and women 
is a fact which anyone, looking round among 
his circle of acquaintances, may verify for 
himself. For one Englishman or English- 
woman who knows a line of Marlowe, of 
Webster, of Ford, of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
we might count five or six, perhaps nine or 
ten, people who are familiar with Dante and 
Dante and 
Leopardi, Goethe and Heine, are poets of the 
first order, men who stand alone; while Mar- 
lowe, Webster, Ford, Beaumont, and Fletcher 
are, whatever their greatness, merely second- 
class Shaksperes. This is true; but, on the 
other hand, they are English, while the others 
are foreign; and, as a rule, there is more 
possibility of comprehension, of sympathy, 
hence of enjoyment, with poets in our own 





tanguage than with aliens. Be this as it may, 
the fact, I think, remains, and may be very 
imply tested by finding out how many 
unong our more intelligent friends possess 
{umb’s volume of selections from the Eliza- 
hethan dramatists—a book which cannot be 
read from the circulating library any more than 
the Bible, and which is therefore either pos- 
sessed or ignored. The proportion of possessors 
of this book is small, as is proved by the small 
number of editions through which it has 
passed. Now I think one may safely say 
that, if that volume of Lamb’s were in the 
hands of every man or woman caring at all 
genuinely for poetry, the old dramatists would 
have contributed, in proportion to their wealth, 
to the general fund of poetical enjoyment of 
the world. No one except a student need 
give much more of his time and attention to the 
Elizabethan drama. The number of plays, 
even by men like Marlowe, and Webster, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which will repay 
perusal as wholes is very small; and perhaps 
it would be better to read “‘ Hamlet” or 
‘Romeo and Juliet” a second time than to 
read the whole of “Dr. Faustus” or “ The 
Duchess of Malfy” a first time. And, except 
with the view of learning the taste of the 
times, and learning also in what dreary and 
loathsome rubbish the finest pearls of poetry 
may be embedded, no ordinary human being 
can be counselled to read the whole of a play 
by Tourneur or Marston—nay, even the whole 
of a play by Ford. The desideratum, there- 
fore, is that a book like Lamb’s Selections be 
brought within everyone’s ken. But, as no 
one feels any interest in the absolutely un- 
known, or looks out in the map a place whose 
name awakens no associations, so also a book 
like Lamb’s falls only accidentally into the 
hanis of those to whom it may give pleasure ; 
and, even when it does thus accidentally come 
to hand, this collection of fragments from 
poets all nearly equally unfamiliar to the © 
general reader, and all nearly equally great 
(thanks to Lamb’s cunning selection) in the 
samples presented, leaves in the mind a 
certain void, a certain barrenness. The 
interest which we feel in a passage from 
Tourneur or Heywood or Dekker requires, in 
order to take root and fructify, that we 
should have pointed out to us the connexion 
and the comparative importance of each of 
these men, their position as related to their 
superiors. This is what Mr. Symonds’ new 
book will accomplish; and to have accom- 
plished this is—always bearing in mind my 
premiss that the usefulness of art depends 
upon its enjoyment—a piece of work incom- 
parably higher and more useful than would 
be the most elaborate study made for the 
benefit of students. Mr. Symonds is as the 
artist, the connoisseur (he is both united), who 
leads us through a gallery; nay, rather, he 
is, or will be to many persons, the man who 
actually teaches the way to the gallery and 
unlocks its doors. 

Mr. Symonds’ book is, as I gather from 
various allusions, the first part of a work 
upon our drama of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries; the second 
volume, presumably, will deal with Shak- 
spere ; the third, with Shakspere’s immediate 
successors—Webster, Ford, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, and so forth. The first 
one treats of the origin of the literary form 
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which Shakspere brought to perfection, and 
of the men who immediately preceded him; 
it is the history of the evolution of our great 
romantic stage, of the gradual fusion of 
mediaeval dramatic traditions and Renaissance 
poctical tendencies, of the various necessities 
which made the Shaksperian play what it 
became. But, being a history, it begins with 
a definition of the organism whose evolution it 
traces, and it contains at every step definitions 
of the factors which compose this organism. 

Such being the scheme of the work, no 
man could be better adapted for its execution 
than Mr. Symonds; since, while equalling 
Mr. Swinburne in special erudition and in 
aestheticul instinct, he far surpasses the 
author of A Study of Shakespeare in his 
scientific mode of thought. Of Mr. Symonds’ 
special learning only a specialist, and one 
equal to himself, has a right to speak ; and to 
speak of special learning in the case of a book 
like this seems to me like speaking of the 
chemical composition of paints and varnishes 
in the presence of a great picture. The study 
of the many-sided civilisation of Renaissance 
Italy has given to Mr. Symonds, or, rather, 
has developed to the utmost, an extraordinary 
power of showing the various constituents of 
an intellectual organism, and of making us 
follow the process by which they unite and 
take form. The separate chapters, for in- 
stance, on the Mystery, the Miracle, the 
Masque, can be surpassed, in this particular 
kind of half-analytical, half-synthetical in- 
terest, only by the general summing up of 
the nature of the romantic drama as a whole. 
On the other hand, Mr. Symonds’ instinct as 
a poet, the particular bent of his own endow- 
ments—as seen, for instance, in his sonnet on 
the genius of Eternal Slumber and the last 
sonnet of his Animi Figura—gives him a 
sympathy and an intuition for the art of the 
Elizabethans which is as valuable to his 
readers (to return to my old simile) as is the 
sympathy and intuition of a colourist for 
Titian, or of a tint-and-light-and-shade artist 
for Velasquez, to the fortunate persons who 
accompany him through a gallery. This per- 
sonal bias, when united to scientific impar- 
tiality like that displayed by Mr. Symonds, is, 
to my mind, one of the most valuable qualities 
in a writer of the class which, as I have said, 
is next in importance, as regards the world’s 
aesthetical enjoyment, to the class of actually 
creative artists. 

Thus, I would instance the admirable pages 
in which Mr. Symonds analyses Marlowe’s 
characters, and finds as their universal con- 
stituent the amour de Pimpossible. To some 
readers it may seem that a certain predilection 
for that same amour de Vimpossible (mani- 
fested especially in his finest sonnets) on the 
part of Mr. Symonds himself may have made 
him particularly and excessively keen to its 
existence in Marlowe. We may differ from 
this personal judgment, each of us receiving, 
according to his individual nature, a some- 
what different impression from a work of art ; 
but does not this personality of judgment 
lend a higher value to criticism by making us 
feel that we are exploring an artistic region 
with the assistance, not of a system of finger- 
posts and milestones, but of a human being 
like ourselves—a stranger, perhaps, but, for 
the moment, a comrade and a friend ? 

Vernon Lex. 





“ The Cup” and “ The Falcon.” By Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Severat years have elapsed since the first 
performance of these dramas on the stages 
of the Lyceum and of the St. James’s 
Theatres. They are at length given to the 
reading world, and curiosity as to their 
literary merit, apart from their stage success, 
can be satisfied. The present writer had no 
opportunity, unfortunately for himself, of see- 
ing ‘‘The Falcon” acted; in the case of 
‘‘The Cup,” he felt, in common with most of 
the spectators, great difficulty in estimating 
the play with eyes undazzled by Miss Ellen 
Terry’s acting of the part of Camma. Mr. 
Irving’s Synorix was but a pale presentment 
in comparison with that great actor’s larger 
efforts ; but Miss Terry’s Camma would have 
redeemed a far feebler play. Now, however, 
that her magical influence is withdrawn, and 
admiration of the brilliant setting of the play 
has become a memory, what shall be said of 
the play i se? This, at least, may be said, 
by way of prelude, and in justice alike to 
writer and reader of this review, that it is no 
light thing to estimate a work of the hand 
that wrote ‘“‘ In Memoriam,” even in a branch 
of poetic art not specially his own. 

The drama of “The Cup” describes the 
attempt of Synorix, ex-Tetrarch of Galatia, 
to possess himself of Camma, wife of Sinnatus 
his successor in that office. This he endea- 
vours to accomplish by the anonymous gift 
of a cup, once consecrated to the Galatian 
Artemis, of whom Camma is a votary ; and by 
a disguise and an assumed name he worms 
himself into the companionship of Sinnatus, 
and partly into the confidence of Camma, 
upon whom he imposes by feigning a commis- 
sion from Rome to arrest Sinnatus for ‘ play- 
ing patriotism” and desiring the emancipation 
of Galatia from her yoke. Eventually, he 
ong mes Camma to go forth, unknown to 

er husband, to plead with Antonius, the 
Roman General, for leniency towards him. 
Antonius, so Synorix assures her, will pass 
at dawn before the temple of Artemis; and, 
having persuaded her thus, Synorix lurks, 
with a body-guard, to seize and carry her off 
when she appears for her interview with 
Antonius. A lingering suspicion determines 
Camma to go armed with a dagger, and to 
bid Sinnatus follow her at a short interval. 
Confronted with Synorix, she detects his 
treacherous intent ; and, as he attempts to drag 
her away, Sinnatus enters and seizes him, 
but is stabbed with the dagger which Synorix 
has wrested from Camma. With his dying 
breath he bids Camma take refuge in the 
temple ; and the curtain falls upon Synorix, 
baulked of his prey, standing over the body 
of Sinnatus. The second act shows Camma, 
now priestess of Artemis, solicited by Synorix, 
now Tetrarch of Galatia for the second time, to 
ignore the past, and wed with him honourably. 
The fickle populace have again adhered to the 
once detested Synorix; and Camma, to the 
surprise of all, consents to his proposal, stipu- 
lating only that the ceremony shall imme- 
diately follow the crowning. When they 


mect before the altar of Artemis, Camma calls 
for the bridal wine, and, pledging Synorix in 
the cup of act I., bids him pledge her in 
return. But the wine is poisoned ; and Camma 
lives just long enough to see her vengeance 


consummated by the agony and death of 
Synorix, and then passes away herself, dis- 
crowned and triumphant, with the vision 
before her eyes of Sinnatus’ spirit welcoming 
her to the Happy Isles. 

At the risk of tediousness, I have given 
this résumé of the play, that those who have 
not seen it on the stage may judge of its 
sufficiency as the material for a tragedy. 
Confessing ignorance whether it is based on 
any historical occurrence or is purely fictitious, 
I would venture an opinion that its inherent 
capacities have been unduly curtailed by its 
compression into two short acts. With all 
his wealth of imagination, the poet seems 
to have shrunk here from sketching character, 
and has given us action and little else. Sin- 
natus is almost a shadow, and rather a 
clownish shadow, too; Synorix, as the 
would-be genial but unscrupulous sensualist, 
is sketched with just enough care to tantalise 
us with the desire of a fuller presentment. As 
it is, we are forced to pass him, saying, as 
Mr. Browning says of the poor unknown 
corpse in the Morgue, 


‘Oh! women were the prize for you!’’ 


and there an end. Mr. Swinburne’s com- 
parison between Tennyson and A. de Musset 
never struck me as reasonable before perusing 
this play ; but I must own that Synorix might 
have been sketched by the hand that half- 
drew Lorenzaccio. Even Camma herself, 


though drawn with far more energy, and | 


at the beginning of act II. with masterly 
skill, leaves an impression too vague for a 
heroine. 

It is pleasant to turn from criticism to 
gratitude and praise, even of one whose praise 
is in all men’s mouths. The Poet Laureate is 
seldom happier than in describing tropical or 
half-tropical scenery. Has he often done 
better than this ?— 


‘© Camma. O look—one grove upon the mountain— 

white 

In the sweet moon as with a lovelier snow ! 

But what a blotch of blackness underneath ! 

Sinnatus, you remember—yea, you must, — 

That there three years ago—the vast vine- 
bowers 

Ran to the summit of the tree, and dropt 

Their streamers earthward, which a breeze of 


a; 

Teck aver and anon, and opened out 

The purple zone of hill and heaven; there 

You told your love; and like the swaying 
vines— 

Yea—with our eyes—our hearts, our prophet 
hopes 

Let in the happy distance, and that all 

But cloudless heaven which we have found 
together a 

In our three married years !”’ (act I., sc. ii). 


One hand, at least, has not lost its cunning 
after nearly fifty years of toil. ; 
Again, though in a very different strain, 
how strong is the following passage (act II., 
pp- 62-63), where the messenger of Synorix 
brings Camma the proffered crown of Galatia, 
to be worn by her as his bride, and craves 
for an answer :— 
*‘ Camma. Tell him there is one shadow among the 
shadows, 
One ghost of all the ghosts—as yet so new, 
So strange among them, such an alien there, 
So much of husband in it still—that if 
The shout of Synorix and Camma sitting | 
Upon one throne, should reach it, i¢ would rise 
HE——HE, with that red star between the 
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And my knife there—and blast the King and 


me, 
And blanch the crowd with horror.”’ 


And once more, when, with her revenge com- 
pleted, Camma feels the ‘‘ potent poison quite 
o’ercrow her spirit ””— 

**O women, 


Ye will have Roman masters. I am glad 
I shall not see it. Did not some old Greek 


Say death was the chief good? He had my 
fate for it, 
Poison’d. [Sinks back again.] Have I the 


crown on? I will go 
To meet him, crowned ! crowned victor of my 


On my last voyage—but the wind has failed— 
Growing dark too—but light enough to row. 
Row to the blessed Isles, the blessed Isles ! 
Sinnatus ! 
Why comes he not to‘meet me? It is the 
crown 
Offends him—and my hands are too sleep 
To lift it off. [PHorse takes the crown ral 
o touched me then? I thank 
you. [Rises with outspread arms. | 
There—league on league of ever-shining shore 
Beneath an ever-rising sun—I see him— 
*‘Camma, Camma!’ Sinnatus, Sinnatus! 
[Dies.)” 
It may well be, as said above, that the 
memory of Miss Terry’s acting adds a glamour 
to this final scene; yet, in any case, it is a 
scene of memorable beauty. 

If, on the whole, ‘“‘The Cup” appears 
somewhat thinly and slightly worked out, 
it is nevertheless substantial and robust com- 
pared to ‘‘ The Faleon,” which is not a drama 
at all, but one dramatic scene. Count 
Federigo degli Alberighi, Filippo his foster- 
brother, and Elisabetta his nurse dwell to- 
gether in a cottage hard by the castle of the 
Lady Giovanna, now a widow with one sickly 
son, but in earlier days the girl-love of 
Federigo. For her sake (deeming himself 
rejected when she carelessly lets fall upon the 
grass a chaplet of mountain flowers which he 
gives her as a love-gift) he has been to the 
wars in search of death, but only found a 
prison ; returning, he finds her widowed, and 
has dwelt for years, poverty-stricken and 
saddened, within sight of his idol, but loved 
only by his nurse and Filippo, and by his 
falcon, 


‘The full trained marvel of all falconry.” 


Lady Giovanna, meanwhile, held back from 
any remarriage by her brother, and absorbed 
in the care of her daily fading Florio, recks 
lightly of the longing of her old lover till on 
aday the sick child takes a craving for the 
Count’s falcon as the one gift that would 
revive his drooping spirit. Lady Giovanna, 
scarcely knowing how hard a boon she is 
asking of the Count, bids herself to his morn- 
ing meal, designing to return to him a diamond 
necklace which he has sent to her anonym- 
ously, but not undetected, and to beg the 
bird for her Florio. But on the news of her 
approach the Count feels the true pang of 
poverty. There is but one spoon in the pantry, 
and that is broken, one dish of prunes in the 
larder, one salad in the garden, one bowl to 
hold it in, and that Elisabetta, in her flurry, 
lets fall; and as for fish, flesh, or fowl, only 
the noble falcon, who must die that her lady- 
ship may eat. 

_ Much skill—a skill like Scott’s in a similar 
situation in The Bride of Lammermoor—is 
needed to keep this plot from lapsing from 
the simple to the farcical. I cannot but think 





that (on p. 124) the line is overstepped. 
Elisabetta, bringing in the murdered falcon 
on a dish, avers, ‘‘ Here’s a fine fowl for my 
lady; 1 had scant time to do him in. TI hope 
he be not underdone, for we be undone in the 
doing of him.” This is to speak in character, 
doubtless. But there must have been sore 
peril of rousing irreverent laughter on an 
English stage. The defects of the falcon as 
an article of diet might be ignored, but, when 
suggested, they are fatal. Nevertheless, it is 
touching enough when the Lady Giovanna, 
returning the necklace, begs the falcon for 
Florio; the revulsion of disappointment in 
the Count, to have lost his bird-friend and 
the chance of gratifying his idol at once, is 
very bitter. But, when she learns of his 
sacrifice, the bars of prescription and of family 
feud break before the rush of her new and 
grateful affection, and the scene closes in 
their happy betrothal. Melodrama? yes ; 
but there is a touch of nature in the simple 
tale that seems so much fitter for Boccaccio 
than for the dramatic muse of a man of genius. 
The prettiest thing, perhaps, in the piece, is 
the Count’s song (p. 118) when Giovanna 
asks the history of the withered wreath and 
scroll. 

** Dead mountain-flowers, dead mountain-meadow 

flowers, 

Dearer than when you made your mountain gay, 

Sweeter than any violet of to-day, 

Richer than all the wide-world wealth of May, 

To me, tho’ ail your bloom has died away, 

You bloom again, dead mountain - meadow 

flowers.’’ 
But, in the main, there seems little to admire 
in “The Falcon,” except the wistful, half- 
despairing tenderness of Federigo. Scorned, 
disappointed, prematurely aged, hoping against 
hope, he shows how a generous courtesy is 
lord over all these feelings. 

It is not easily possible that the Laureate’s 
reputation should now be raised. Assuredly 
these two dramatic sketches will not raise it. 
But yet there are passages in ‘‘The Cup” 
which kindle in us the hope of his Ulysses, 
that 

‘* Something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 


E. D. A. Morsmeap. 








Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery. By Agnes 
Smith. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Every lover of Greece must hail with pleasure 
each new book of travels in that country 
which tends to increase the interest of English 
people in Greece and spreads the knowledge 
that it is not only delightful, but quite safe, to 
travel there. Miss Smith’s Glimpses, though 
slight and not very methodical, are lively and 
pleasant ; and, to those who know the country 
from visits a few years ago, they give many 
hints of new roads and improved accommoda- 
tion, though much is still wanting. The most 
alarming feature in her travels is the 
execrable weather from which her party suf- 
fered during all her trip (May 1883). This 
was very unlucky; during two springs which 
I spent there we should have been often glad 
to see a shower. The weather was steadily 
hot and fine, and this, I fancy, is the rule to 
which her experience was an unpleasant 
exception. 





~ 


Her book is very handsomely printed, and 
nicely illustrated, especially with a good map 
at the close of the volume. If it falls among 
general readers it will meet with general 
approval for its liveliness and evident fidelity ; 
but if it fall among the pedants she is likely 
to hear some complaints. And, unfortunately, 
Greck studies are regarded by the pedants as 
their special property. Having mysetf failed 
to satisfy some of them with a book on 
the same subject, I can warn the authoress 
that her considerable knowledge of both 
ancient and modern Greek will rather inflame 
than allay their ire. She makes allusions so 
learned that most scholars will be puzzled 
with them—eg., (p. 62) “proving that 
Aspasia was not wrong in her praises of 
Attica,” and in her enumeration of classical 
heroines (p. 51), ‘‘ Androcleia and Alcida, 
daughters of Antipoenus, and Alcestis, not to 
speak of poor Evandra”’! When she does this 
the pedants will be sure to expect from 
her critical accuracy; and what will they 
say to Paidn’s Nike (at Olympia, p. 216), 
O. K. Miiller (p. 41), ‘‘the hill of Musaios 
where the old seer sang and was buried” (p. 39). 
When speaking of the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, she exclaims (p. 36), ‘‘ How much 
would one give to have been present at a 
single night’s representation!” and she goes 
on to describe the splendid view over the 
bay of Phaleron from the theatre. The view 
is, indeed, over the bay, but into the blue 
sky; nor is the sea visible from any part (I 
think) of the theatre. That the Greeks who 
went to the play enjoyed at the same time 
a splendid view of the sea is an error long 
since exploded. The stage scenery wus con- 
structed so as to exclude any such view. Yet 
ong of the party had a good eye for scenery 
when she compared the coasts of Greece to 
those of Kerry, in Ireland—a very just com- 
parison. 

Her geography is sometimes puzzling, as 
when she speaks as if she had seen Hydra 
before Mount Taygetus, on her approach to 
Attica from the south (p. 14), or of Mount 
Cyllene and Sicyon as being adjacent (p. 108), 
or of Erymanthus as on her right, and the 
Gulf of Corinth on her /eft, as she looked from 
the neighbourhood of Vostitza. But these 
trifles will only mislead people who use the 
book as a guide-book. As the authoress is 
Scotch, she is, perhaps, not to be blamed for 
the following funny statement (p. 109):—‘‘ We 
give expression to an opinion that Greece is 
the loveliest country we have yet seen—an 
opinion [she adds in a note] considerably 
modified as we passed through the St. Gothard 
Tunnel”! What wonderful visions she must 
have had in the tunnel! Ihave gone through 
it more than once, and always found it pitch- 
dark and very stuffy. She speaks (p. 213) 
of a village in which no one could read, as 
they had no school or master. This anecdote 
should not mislead the reader into the belief 
that primary education is generally backward 
in Greece; as a matter of fact, the people are 
quite over-educated. 

With these notes, to show that the book is 
worth reading through carefully and criti- 
cising, I conclude, wishing Miss Agnes Smith 
every success as regards her sympathetic and 
pleasant diary, and trusting she may have 
fairer weather if she again visits the Greek 
Alps. J. P. Mauarry. 
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James Skinner: a Memoir. By the Author of 
“Charles Lowder.” With a Preface by 
Canon Carter. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Boru the author and the editor doubt whether 
the public will think this book is wanted, 
and the best answer to be given to the ques- 
tion is that it does not matter much. Mr. 
Skinner’s life was quite interesting enough to 
be recorded for those who may care for it, 
whether they are many or few. His claims 
to be remembered are that for the five or six 
years he was at St. Barnabas he was the 
leading “ritualist” of the period; that his 
.tenacity led to as many points as possible 
being fought in the once famous Westerton 
case ; that he did much to promote the revival 
of confession, more to promote the revival of 
direction ; that among the small but important 
circle of clergy who invite confessions he had 
a high and deserved authority; and that the 
spectacle of a bright and joyous nature 
adapting itself harmoniously to the require- 
ments of an austere form of piety is always 
interesting. 

As a director, Mr. Skinner would have 
been remarkable at Port Royal. He had 
in perfection the gift of caring tenderly 
for everyone who consulted him, and being 
severe upon all; of keeping conscience 
restlessly alive, and then teaching its victims 
to live quictly and orderly in the uncomfort- 
able condition into which they had been 
brought. Many of his letters are given, appar- 
ently with the sanction of the recipients— 
a precaution which seems sometimes to have 
been omitted in the case of Keble. Perhaps 
the best is to a lady with an inherited ten- 
dency to insanity, which, thanks to Mr. 
Skinner, never realised itself; her ‘ great 
trouble ” was that her father objected to con- 
fession, though he allowed her to consult Mr. 
Skinner, who thought confession bad for her. 
At the same time, though one sees it is all very 
well done, the doubt whether it was worth 
doing remains. One feels that it is very much 
the day of small things which it is so natural 
and so wrong to despise; all the letters of 
spiritual counsel leave us asking whether such 
an inner life is really so much more important 
than the outer life, in which most people are so 
much more at home. Itis characteristic that in 
discussing the claims of Rome Mr. Skinner 
dwells much more upon the question, What 
is the pious course for a born Anglican? than 
upon the objective merits of either system. 
His contribution to the latter problem was a 
sufficiently original theory that the undivided 
Church was in possession of plenary inspira- 
tion, while, when it was divided, the inspira- 
tion of the parts was less than plenary—a 
theory which, among other curious corollaries, 
certainly leads, as his correspondent saw, to the 
conclusion that every country would have its 
own rule of faith, all different, none perfectly 
trustworthy. 

Mr. Skinner was sufficiently prominent at one 
time to make his memoirs an historical docu- 
ment in other ways; for instance, we have 
Hurrell Froude’s letter to Perceval on the com- 
mencement of the Tractarian movement, and 
the less welcome information that Dr. Pusey 
spoke in private of Card. Newman’s change of 
allegiance as a ‘‘fall,” while in public he 
generously refused to condenm one who “had 
been called to work in another part of the 
vineyard.” We have, too, some curious notes 





of a conversation in 1879 with Doéllinger, 
who, it appears, 


‘had never intended to wound him [Newman], 
not even that the opinion expressed about him 
should be published ; this through indiscretion 
of a correspondent who had written to ask for 
opinion of present position of Church politics. 
But now, having been challenged to defend his 
own accuracy as to the consistency of Newman’s 
writings with Ultramontane authority, he had 
a great mind to prove it by an induction of 
examples—(1) St. John had great difficulty, 
though sent to Rome for the purpose, to keep 
the Apologia off the ‘Index;’ (2) the whole 
theory of the development dogma, as advanced 
by Newman, runs so counter to the infallibility 
theory that the book could not fail to be 
condemned if it were known and read. Pope 
Leo probably never read it, and would not be 
interested in it (not a theologian, but a states- 
man). He would read Newman’s defence of the 
temporal power, and this would suffice to com- 
mend him for the Cardinalate, added to the 
great personal merits of the case.” 


As to Manning: ‘‘I was in London,” Dél- 
linger said, 

‘in 1851, when Manning had just been received 
into the Roman communion, and he called on 
me to express his grateful thanks for being the 
means of this event, in that I had taught him 
to believe that truth was possible to a Roman 
Catholic theologian ; heretofore he had felt that 
Roman Catholics were compelled by their system 
to reject truth, but since he had read my his- 
torical manual he had learnt, for the first time, 
that historical truth was paramount as the 
foundation of theology. This same man, even 
before the Vatican decree was pronounced, made 
a violent attack upon me because I had been so 
absurd as to declare that truth was a superior 
power to any authority whatsoever.” 

There are some attractive sketches of Mr. 
Skinner’s life as garrison chaplain at Corfu, 
where he was unusually successful in bring- 
ing soldiers to confirmation, and witnessed a 
very picturesque funeral procession of a Greek 
archbishop, who was borne to his grave robed, 
seated on his archiepiscopal throne, with two 
hundred priests in copes, with lighted candles, 
chanting before him, and followed by all the 
civil and military authorities, and many thou- 
sand people from all parts of the island. An- 
other pretty picture is of the idyllic life he 
led at Newland, a lonely parish near Malvern, 
where the Beauchamp family were building 
almshouses in the best ‘‘ Young England” 
spirit ; and few things are more pathetic in 
their way than the story of his daughter who 
died there at eighteen, in 1868—the date which 
years before she had placed on a fancy sketch 
of her own tombstone. That episode alone 
ought to commend Miss Trench’s latest book 
to the large public which devoured the 
memorials of Catherine and Craufurd Tait. 

G. A. Smcox. 








The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VIII. 


Tue subjects of these nine tracts all have 
relation to the seventeenth century, and five 
of them belong to the history of our Civil 
War. First come four letters of Wentworth, 
written in 1632 and 1633, “having an interest 
as showing intimacy with the husband of 
Lady Carlisle.” Their only connexion is in 
the name of the person addressed, yet even on 
these fragments Wentworth’s stable purpose 
and solid judgment have left their mark. To 
how low an ebb English diplomacy had come 





in August 1632 Mr. Rawson Gardiner has 
told us (Personal Government of Charles I, 
ii. 249). Wentworth still longed for the 
restitution of the Palatinate, though its prince 
‘seems to me to be in the land where all 
things are forgotten.”’ The ‘‘ sudden blaze” 
of Gustavus Adolphus does not dazzle him.: 
The Swedish king may be in full career of 
success, but he has no hold on the countries 
overrun by his troops. 


‘The house of Austria hath a root, and will up 
again; the King of Swede can have no time to 
make more than one fault, and that proves 
remediless, if it should chance to befall him; 
therefore methinks still it were well we were 
not altogether swallowed up in the contempla- 
tion of his last battle of Leipsic.” 


Wentworth warns his correspondent against 
the sudden and self-seeking advances of Lord 
Holland and his faction, eager to strengthen 
themselves against the Treasurer Portland. 


‘*T am one of those that believe no miracles; 
but that friendships which are to be trusted 
grow up per media upon some noble precedent 
existent matter, where those which are skipped 
into thus per saltum are for the most part only 
to serve turns and deceitfully temporary, and 
therefore ever to be suspected.” 

He is no less shrewd in detecting the drift of 
the Dublin officials ‘‘to keep the deputy as 
ignorant as possibly they can, that so albeit 
not in peace [? place], yet he may be subor- 
dinate to them in knowledge.’”’ He promises 
himself in time ‘‘to sound the depth they 
covet so much to keep from me.” A note 
sent ‘with a whole kennel of hounds” 
shows him a keen sportsman—“ The subject 
I am upon is rich and noble, and loss it 
were to give it over so quickly.” In June 
1633 the Queen is ‘‘ something sad, and looks 
very much paler than she useth to do”—so 
early had the shadow of the coming woe 
begun to fall. The last of these letters ends 
ominously : 

‘*T have a heart can willingly sacrifice all that 
ever I have for his Majesty (if I do not deceive 
myself) with a cheerfulness and faith extra- 
ordinary; only I am fearful, that while impos- 
sibilities are expected at my hands, the best I 
can do should not be accepted, nay, imputed 
unto me as a crime.” 

Subjoined is a poem on Strafford’s illness, 
seven years later, on his final return from 
Ireland. It expresses the general anxiety, 
and a hope that the value of the unpopular 
Lord Deputy will be at last acknowledged as 
the pilot in the coming tempest :— 

‘** For with a storm we all are overcast 

And Northern storms are dangerous at last.” 

Not many pages farther on, Mr. Cartwright 
presents us with the elaborate self-vindica- 
tions of Strafford’s foe, Lord Savile. Though 
a courtier, in personal attendance on Charles, 
he had allowed his sympathy with the popular 
cause to hurry him into forgery. He affixed 
the signatures of English peers to the invita- 
tion sent to the Scotch. But the time came 
when the Parliament went on, and he stopped. 
He was for peace, when peace was no longer 
possible ; and he claims to have drafted the 
conciliatory proclamations of Windsor and 
Nottingham. Denounced as a malignant for 
performing his sworn duty to Charles, im- 
prisoned by the King for trying to save his 
house from plunder by coming to terms with 
Hotham, ill-will and ill-luck followed him. 
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Acquitted of a traitorous design of seizing the 
‘Queen, he was again imprisoned for speaking 
disrespectfully of that royalist Oxford par- 
liament which Charles himself styled ‘“‘ mon- 
grel.” His composition with Hotham being 
once more brought against him, he would 
have been dealt with by martial law had not 
the peers refused their consent. Released 
“‘under condition he should depart this 
kingdom ”’ Savile immediately came to London, 
surrendered himself to the Parliament, and 
was flung into the Tower. And so, pleading 
the injuries sustained from one party as his 
merit with the other, a prey to anxiety, 
poverty, and disease, his brief candle flickers 
out of history. We know that he was alive 
in 1653, and know nomore. His misfortunes 
may well have been mainly owing to his 
moderation, which he had very frankly ex- 
pressed in the earlier days of the struggle 
(December 1642)— 


“I would not have the K. trample on the 
parl' nor the parl' lessen him so much as to 
make a way for the — to rule usall... 
I love religion so well as I would not have it 
put to the hazard of a battle. I love liberty so 
much that I would not trust it in the hands of 
aconqueror. For as much as I love the King, 
I should not be glad he beat the parl', thoug 
they were in the wrong.” 

The most curious and important contribution 
is that by Mrs. Gardiner—a secret negotiation 
with Charles I. The narrative she has pre- 
fixed to the documents is careful and clear, 
and the documents are excellently edited; 
but they do not tell all the story, and are 
supplemented by news letters, Parliament- 
journals, and hypothesis. What is thus made 
visible is a choice spectacle of folly and 
knavery. Basile’s question, ‘‘ Qui diable est- 
ce done qu’on trompe ici?” is appropriate to 
most stages of the transaction. Only the 
barest outline can be given here. In the 
autumn of 1643 Capt. Ogle, a royalist prisoner 
in Winchester House, was visited by certain 
‘leading men,” who bewailed the imminent 
establishment of Presbyterianism, but sug- 
gested that, with the help of the ‘‘ Moderates ”’ 
—the great majority—who had so far 
assisted the Parliament, the war might be 
brought to an end, and the King, on fair terms, 
might be reinstated in his just power. 
For the attainment of this end nothing more 
was requisite than that these moderate men 
should be assured of the King’s ‘‘ performance 
according to his protestations and declara- 
tions.” But any alarm of a royalist plot ‘to 
rear Popery and tyranny on the ruins of the 
Parliament”? would compel them, in sheer 
despair, to continue their passive and un- 
willing support of the King’s enemies. In 
this posture of affairs Ogle saw an oppor- 
tunity for bringing about the union of the 
Moderates and the Independents. The latter 
had begun to turn upon the Covenant by a 
“very high and daring petition” that it 
should not be enforced onthe unwilling. (Of 
this petition no other trace has been found, 
but we know from a document here printed 
for the first time by Mr. Gardiner how 
bitterly Cromwell was accustomed to speak of 
the Scotch and the Covenant.) Ogle therefore 
wrote to Lord Bristol, fully stating these cir- 
cumstances, and urging the King’s acceptance 
of certain proposals, differing but little from 
those which Charles had offered at the outset 





of the war. So far all is intelligible, and not 
much farther. Mrs. Gardiner has bestowed 
much pains upon her subject, but whether this 
mystery of double-dealing has been fully 
revealed may well admit of doubt. The share 
in the transaction which is assigned to Charles 
is dwelt upon to his disadvantage. It is, per- 
haps, too readily taken for granted that “it 
was not his object to effect a peace,”’ but to 
obtain two Parliamentary garrisons. And, in 
reference to a previous negotiation for peace, 
we are told that his willingness to treat with 
Roman Catholics for the recovery of his 
power “had the great disadvantage that it 
destroyed belief in his sincerity.” But it 
may be said that the whole account here 
given of this Brooke-Read affair is taken 
from the Parliamentary pamphlet, 4 Cun- 
ning Plot; that, whether it were prudent or 
not for Roman Catholics to meddle in such a 
business, the main condition pressed upon the 
King was the establishment of the Protestant 
religion; and that there was absolutely nothing 
in the terms proposed that would have profited 
the Roman Catholics. The Commons’ resolu- 
tion against ‘‘the fair and specious pretence 
of peace” is based on the assertion that the 
promoters of the affair were ‘“‘ known Papists 
and Jesuits’”—an allegation only half true. 
But on the one article of hatred to Popery all 
were agreed; and the agreement was dex- 
terously used to excite popular prejudice 
against the King, and to conceal the dissen- 
sions which not long after burst forth in open 
quarrel. But, for the present, with feasting 
and sermons, bonfires and psalms, these awk- 
ward matters were kept out of sight, and the 
union of the jarring sections was proclaimed 
with solemn, effusive hypocrisy. Even Mrs. 
Gardiner, thorough Parliamentarian as she 
appears to be, cannot refrain from expressing 
her misgiving that these gentlemen protest too 
much. As to Ogle’s negotiation, its line was 
at first single and civil. The leading minority 
of active and violent Roundheads knew their 
danger. They might be left at the mercy of 
the King should the moderate men make terms 
with him. They could not openly withstand 
the desire for peace felt by all disinterested 
Englishmen; but, if its advoeates made, or 
could be represented as making, their propo- 
sitions available for securing military advan- 
tages, the goodness of their end would be 
forgotten in the indignation excited by the 
means. In this instance the reader has not 
enough evidence before him to determine on 
which side the real treachery lay. Were the 
friends of peace tricked out of the fulfilment 
of their honest wishes by the unhappy acci- 
dent of having for their agent a tool and 
a fool? Was the resolution of the House of 
Commons, charging the King personally with 
attempting the ruin of the kingdom by fair 
pretences, a just verdict on real facts and 
genuine documents, or the foregone conclu- 
sion of a long series of tortuous intrigues ? 

The letter in which Manchester states the 
grounds of his quarrel with Cromwell is here 
recovered for us by Mrs. Gardiner from the 
Tanner MSS., where it has lain unnoticed, 
because the Catalogue has assigned it to Sir 
William Waller. It cannot be said to add 
much to our knowledge; but it is far more 
satisfactory to have the charges under Man- 
chester’s own hand than on hearsay in scat- 
tered notices, 
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The selection from the Lauderdale papers 
contains letters from the Earl of Cassilis, 
Burnet’s father-in-law; from Lord Ruther- 
ford, and from Lord George Douglas. The 
squabble of Cassilis with the Chancellor 
Glencairn, the difficulties and jealousies 
attendant on Lord Rutherford’s position as 
Governor of Dunkirk—a “‘ poor Scots body” 
persecuted by the world—and the struggles 
of Lord George to get the arrears of his regi- 
ment paid by Louvois—the magnificent Louis 
confessing ‘“‘ Je suis court d’argent”’—are the 
subjects of the correspondence. Mr. Osmund 
Airy, the editor, is to publish for the Camden 
Society three volumes of selections from the 
Lauderdale papers. In the interest of that 
undertaking, it is almost a pity that these 
fragments—too much resembling the “ re- 
mainder biscuit’’—should have anticipated 
the store of valuable and important matter 
which, it is understood, will follow them. 

To the zeal of the Director, Mr. Gardiner, 
we owe a contribution from the other side of 
the Channel. It is a memorandum drawn up 
by Mdme. de Motteville for the use of Bossuet 
in his funeral sermon on Henrictta Maria. 
It records some characteristics of one whose 
history is not yet perfectly known, and affords 
a glimpse of the great preacher at work upon 
one of his great discourses. M. Hanotaux 
has remarked the most obvious deviations 
of the sermon from the memorandum. The 
Queen’s heroic order, when pressed by 
the Parliament cruisers, to blow up her ship 
rather than let it be taken, is passed over by 
Bossuet as inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian princess. And with the courtly 
audacity usual in such circumstances, he 
praised her avoidance of all approach to 
uncharitable speech, though the memorandum 
had expressly, if delicately, indicated her 
carelessness in that regard. 

The correspondence of the Haddock family 
—to which Mr. Maunde Thompson has fur- 
nished a memoir, pedigree, and full annota- 
tion—illustrates the family-life of the sturdy 
sea-captains who (as Blake put it) ‘kept 
foreigners from fooling us” during the ten 
years of Constitution-mongering we call the 
Commonwealth. The letters extend into the 
eighteenth century. In their staid formality, 
domestic detail, and ever recurring com- 
mendations to the different members of the 
household, they area prose song of duty with 
a humdrum burden. But, like Spenser’s poem, 
they deal with fierce wars as well as faithful 
loves. Strains of higher mood are found in 
the frequent sea-fights with the Dutch, 
French, and Spaniards, not to mention an 
expedition against Nabobs obnoxious to the 
Honourable East India Company. 

Sir George Duckett gives with due clucida- 
tion the two letters in which Monmouth 
pleads for his life to the King and Queen. 
They were both suppressed at the time; and a 
curious story is here given of James in exile, 
six years after, declaring that till then he had 
never heard of them. He is reported to have 
added that ‘‘it was in his inclination to have 
saved the Duke’s life, if he could have had 
any proper assurances that the Duke was 
disposed to have made a sincere discovery.” 
Very good; but James actually saw his 
nephew after his capture, as nobody who 
has read Macaulay is likely to forget. 

A choice morsel is reserved for the close of 
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the volume. Mr. Cartwright presents us with 
some town-talk of 1684-90, touched with a 
light but dexterous hand, in the letters of 
Richard Thompson, of York, to his brother 
Henry. The prevalence of actions of scandalum 
magnatum, brought or threatened in vindica- 
tion of the character of (say) Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham; Dryden’s dedication 
of Plutarch ; the antiquarian doings of ‘‘ Tom 
Rymer” (who is also ‘engaged in laying 
down further rules for the reformation of the 
stage ”’) ; the offence taken at King William’s 
reserve ; the reversal of Russell’s attainder, 
are among the topics glanced at. The sprightly 
writer has the knack of retelling ‘ idle stories 
which fly about town ”’—vide licet : 

“‘T’otherday one Mr. Evelyn, son to the 
virtuoso Evelyn, and Mr. Forster, with another 
gentleman, were all in a certain music club- 
room, after having drank to a great pitch, and 
it happen’d that one of ’em, finding himself 
disposed to be musical, took up a violin, and 
began to fumble upon it. Mr. Evelyn, having 
likewise an harmonious soul, was resolv’d to 
bear some part in the music, and, being able to 
do nothing else, kept time with a great heavy 
case-knife that laid very conveniently for the 
purpose upon the table; the other gentleman, 
Mr. Forster, while his camarades were in the 
heat of action, chanc’d by ill-luck to lay his 
finger on that part of the table upon which his 
neighbour beat time, and whether it was that 
the man’s ill genius guided his hand, or how 
it came about, adhuc sub judice est, but he cut 
the poor finger off, with the greatest dexterity 
imaginable, insomuch that the surgeons do all 
admire the man’s address in nicking the joint 
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NEW NOVELS. 
A Real Queen. By R. E. Francillon. In 3 


vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
In London Town. By Katharine Lee. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 


Meadow Sweet ; or, the Wooing of Iphis. By 
Edwin Whelpton. In 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

A Beggar on Horseback. By Mrs. Power 
O'Donoghue. In8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, Esq. 
By Charles Blatherwick. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


A yew novel by Mr. Francillon is always an 
intellectual treat. Whatever faults of con- 
struction his stories may occasionally possess, 
they never fail to reveal a strong vein 
of originality. We cannot understand the 
caprice of the public in regard to him. That 
he will be more widely read in time to 
come we feel convinced; meanwhile, we 
would give a hearty word of praise to his 
latest romance, .4 Real Queen. It is as sin- 
gular in its plot as it is striking in its 
characters. It is clever and uncommon from 
cover to cover. But there are many things in 
it to which the average novel-reader will not 
take kindly, and which he will be apt to 
regard as far-fetched and bizarre. Aineas 
Fane, the dabbler in antiquities, which are 
found for him by Silver Moldwarp, is, like 
the man who dupes him, a vividly drawn 
character. The same may be said of Lau- 
rence Derwent, with his strange history, and 








the ‘real Queen.” But we must leave the 
reader himself to explore the Pix Knoll, 
Fane’s great archaeological field, ‘‘ a treasure- 
house of ever fresh antiquity to which Pom- 
peii was a poor modern invention, only fit to 
amuse the vulgar, and the British Museum 
little more than a lumber-room.” In the 
plot of this book there are some incidents 
over which we can fancy the reader exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Impossible!” ‘‘ Absurd!” but we are 
justly reminded by the author that life is 
full of the most extraordinary surprises. 
‘‘There is no mystery of life greater than the 
manner in which we regard so simple and so 
common a thing. After all, it is infinitely more 
wonderful that a man should live than that he 
should die: for he spends his moments amid a 
flight of poisoned arrows, and every instant that 
he escapes is a new miracle.” 

Something of the mystery and the ever-recur- 
ring tragi-comedy of life we have here, and 
the work had for us in its perusal a powerful 
and unflagging interest. 


The promise which the author of 4 Western 
Wildflower held out is fully redeemed in her 
new work. Jn London Town is not only 
extremely readable as a story, but deserving 
of warm commendation for its ability. There 
is a refreshingly quiet humour in some of the 
characters, while the book is by no means 
destitute of stronger and more serious quali- 
ties. The figure of the old man, Thorold, a 
descendant of an ancient family, who believes 
that he has been defrauded of his rights, is a 
very striking and even pathetic one. His 
wrongs madden him until he brings himself 
within the meshes of the law by ‘‘ conveying” 
a deed away from the British Museum—a 
document supposed to bear upon his alleged 
ancestral estates. His Italian wife had left him 
one child, Fiametta, who inherited to the full 
her mother’s fierce nature. When her father 
is arrested, she takes him a poisoned dagger 
in order that he may avert disgrace by suicide ; 
and, when he dies, she believes that she has been 
the agent of his death. Remorse pursues her, 
until she discovers from David Everest that 
her father had died a natural death, and that 
he (Everest) had secured the dagger and pre- 
served it. Fiametta is bitten by the wildest 
of Socialistic doctrines; and, as her lover, David, 
remarked, ‘‘ When lovely woman stoops to 
political economy, and finds too late that there 
is such a thing as an unearned increment,” 
&ce., there is no arguing with her. We cannot 
understand, however, why Fiametta’s mother, 
who had belonged to the Italian party of 
freedom, was thereby, and necessarily, ‘‘above 
such small considerations as belief in any 
future,” nor why her husband should regret 
his sacrifices on behalf of ‘united Italy.” 
Many noble men and women willingly sacri- 
ficed everything to that cause, nor were they 
all without faith in the immortality of the soul. 
In the end Fiametta discovers that Christianity 
and Socialism are not the same, “for the 
Christian’s maxim is ‘ All that is mine is 
yours,’ and the Socialist’s is only ‘ All that is 
yours ismine.’ If there were more Christians 
there would be fewer Socialists, perhaps.” 
Besides the characters already mentioned, 
there is a fine old Rector devoted to liturgical 
studies, and with a horror of womankind ; 
there is David’s mother, always scheming for 
her good-humoured son; there is a charming 


stump orators of her own sex; and there are 
also one or two Samaritans who give us better 
views of human nature. Thisis a good, sound, 
interesting, and healthy novel; and one that 
it is impossible to read without feeling the 
better for it. 


Mr. Whelpton’s story is redolent of the 
farmyards and the fields of Lincolnshire. He 
has admirably caught the spirit as well as the 
detail of bucolic life; and it is no small 
tribute to his skill that he is able to enlist 
our interest in characters which would be 
generally regarded as essentially common- 
place. Of course there is that in every man 
and woman which removes them from the 
commonplace could we but get at it, and this 
the author has done by a quick and lively 
sympathy. Iphis Cowlamb makes an excel- 
lent heroine ; and the deviations of her wooing, 
with her ultimate happiness, are worth fol- 
lowing a the reader. A ‘‘ pastoral,” as this 
professedly is, does not afford much scope for 
strong and tragic writing, but there are one 
or two scenes in the course of the story by no 
means devoid of power. Altogether, what 
we like best about the work is—first, the 
manifestly true local colouring, and, next, the 
extreme naturalness of the characters. We 
do not find the farmer’s daughter aping the 
girl of the period, nor is the hind made to 
converse like a philosopher. Mr. Whelpton 
may be congratulated on his panorama of 
rural life and scenery. 


A great portion of Mrs. Power O’Donoghue’s 
novel is very unpleasant reading. The first 
and second vidas, and, indeed, some 
portion of the third likewise, form but a 
sickening picture of how certain women 
and certain gallant officers manage to live. 
Colonel Blount compels his ward to assist him 
in cheating at baccarat; while Lady Kissie, 
another prominent character, lures men to 
their ruin, causing one at least to blow his 
brains out on her account. In one scene we 
are introduced to Lady Kissie when she was 
in an unusually good humour: 


‘She had won a big thing on the Derby, and 
not lost more than the half of it at Ascot later 
on. She had wormed a great secret out of one 
diplomatist, and sold it profitably to another ; 
had played whist against Zelleford, and won ; 
had backed her luck the previous night at poker 
—had ‘ huffed,’ ‘ doubled the ante,’ and won the 
entire pool,” &c., &c. 

Many of her actions not specified are yet 
more heartless than these. The irrepressible 
Irish Question comes up in the third volume, 
and the case is pretty fully stated against the 
landlords. The title of the novel is not very 
apposite; but amid much that is miserable 
and infamous we do become, to a certain 
extent, interested in Honor Bright, the 
heroine. But the novel, as a whole, is not 
one for which we greatly care. 


The Stonnor Recollections have, we believe, 
already appeared in serial form, but they were 
well worth reprinting in a volume. Mr. 
Blatherwick has a fine sense of fun, and some 
of his situations are irresistibly comic. All 
his sketches are very readable ; and, from the 
power and the humour they display, we hope 
to see some lengthier and more conn 
work from his pen. 

G. Barnerr Sutra. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Never Never Land: a Ride in North 
Queensland. By A. W. Stirling. (Sampson 
Low.) This is a pleasant account of a journey 
through the northern sheep country of Queens- 
land, undertaken with the view of buying a 
station; but for that purpose the journey was 
undertaken in vain, for at that moment every- 
thing was at the very top, and Mr. Stirling found 
that, unless he was prepared to go to the outside 
limits of civilisation, it would be impossible to 
purchase. Here is his description of the downs 
of North Queensland :— 

‘* Riding over the treeless downs of North Queens- 
land is the most dreary thing ever undertaken. 
Nothing changes; mile after mile is traversed 
without—as far as the traveller can see—altering 
his position or surroundings in the least, until 
almost any kind of variety would gladly be wel- 
comed as a relief. Hours seem days, miles 
leagues, and the end no nearer at mid-day than 
it was in the early morning. . .. One of the 
most remarkable things about this part of Queens- 
land is the absence of all life; with the exception 
of the brown snake, already mentioned, and a 
stray crow or two, we saw no living thing during 
the whole day’s journey, nor should I imagine 
that the advent of the white man in this part of 
the continent has made much difference. The 
want of water prevented the aboriginal from ever 
making it his home, and the marsupials I know 
never abounded.” 

The curse of the country is drink. The author 
tells us that but for drink nine out of every ten 
men would be rich and independent, and the 
colony worse off for labourers than itisnow. The 
difficulty is for a working-man to avoid it; if 
he goes into a public-house, he finds others at 
the bar, one of whom is sure to shout—that is, 
order drink for all; then, to avoid being 
thought mean, the others must in turn do the 
same. Sometimes the landlord shouts to start 
the thing. One might suppose that in the 
tropics this habit of drinking would be destruc- 
tive of life, but it does not appear to be so, as 
the death-rate of Queensland rarely exceeds 
fourteen or fifteen in the thousand. The ex- 
planation probably is that the drinking is not 
continuous. The labourer drinks nothing but 
tea while employed on a station; but when he 
receives several months’ wages in a lump, then 
he goes and drinks it all out. The author was 
especially struck by the extent to which the 
working-men flung away their money. Multi- 
tudinous as are the books on Australia, there 
are few which give a popular account of 
Queensland, and we can safely recommend the 
present work as both practical and readable. 
The reader must not, however, expect any 
explanation of the strange name of ‘‘ the Never 
Never Land.” 


Day-Dawn in Dark Places: a Story of Wun- 
derings and Work in Bechwanaland. By the 
Rev. John Mackenzie. (Cassells.) The writer of 
this book (Mr. Mackenzie) is one of the mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society. In this 
volume he gives an account of his life and labours 
at Shoshong, the town of the Bamangwato 
tribe of Bechwanaland, from 1862 to 1867. 
It may be objected that he has put off publish- 
ing till too late. He does not tell us why he 
has waited so long, but we trust this delay will 
not prejudice any against what is really a very 
interesting and unaffected narrative. Shoshong 
contains 30,000 inhabitants, and is the largest 
of all the Bechwana towns, and indeed one of 
the largest in South Africa. The first missionary 
who visited it was Dr. Livingstone, in 1842; Dr. 
Moffat was there in 1855; and Mr. Mackenzie 
found a Lutheran missionary, Mr. Schulenborg, 
already installed there. It tells well for both 
that they worked heartily together, as well 
in Sunday services as in school teaching. In- 
deed, Mr. Mackenzie is thoroughly free from 
bigotry and cant, and it is much to be wished 
that all missionaries in South Africa were like 





him ; we should then hear fewer and less well- 
founded complaints of meddling in politics and 
mischievous intrigues. There are many curious 
and amusing stories in his work illustrating 
both the acuteness of perception and the 
manners and customs of the natives. The 
author has not neglected natural history, and 
he seems to be a good shot and rider. No one 
who reads his book can doubt for a moment that 
he is the right man for a missionary to a savage 
ople. The numerous wood-cuts are not bad, 
ut we would willingly exchange half of them 
for a good map. 


“Our Sceptred Isle,” and its World-wide 
Empire. By Alexander Macdonald. (Sampson 
Low.) The title of this little book is no guide 
to its contents. Mr. Macdonald’s object see:ns 
to be to treat of and encourage emigration, not 
necessarily to our own colonies, but to colonies 
mainly peopled from the British Islands. We 
cannot say that he has produced cither a very 
useful or readable book. Well-educated people 
will learn nothing from it; and, if the book is 
intended for the young or ignorant, they will 
be perplexed by the multitude of figures and 
statistics, which do not always bear out 
the deductions drawn from them. The author 
takes the opportunity of giving us his opinion 
on the ae question in England. He is in- 
fected with the usual commonplaces and the 
usual ignorance on this subject; happily, how- 
ever, he does not approve of confiscating the 
property of land-owners! To prove the evils 
of the land tenure of this country he quotes 
figures showing that the average yield of the 
years 1875-80 was less than that of previous 
years without an allusion to the extraordi- 
nary succession of disastrous seasons and bad 
harvests which prevailed in that period. Again, 
he makes the yield per acre in England in 
the year 1879—one of the most unfavourable 
years in the past half-century—the subject of a 
contemptuous remark, but is careful to conceal 
what the average yield per acre in the United 
States of North America is. Can he be 
ignorant that the three countries which are the 
best cultivated, and in which the return per 
acre is the largest, are England, Belgium, and 
Lombardy, in all of which some system of 
landlord and tenant obtains ? We must protest 
against the nineteenth-century worship which 
runs down the productions of every other age. 
Mr. Macdonald says of the monuments of 
Rome: ‘Though admiring their beauty and 
grandeur, one will ask what a pity that so 
little of the labour bestowed upon these works 
had reference to the useful.” He afterwards, 
in a note, xdmits that the Romans were great 
road-makers ; but apparently he has never heard 
of their aqueducts, which would seem to be 
essentially useful and to prove how well the 
Romans, practical people as they were, knew 
how to give to works of utility a monumental 
character. 


Our Colony of Natal. By Walter Peace. 
Published by Permission of the Natal Govern- 
ment. (Stanford.) Mr. Peace is the emigra- 
tion agent for the Government of Natal. Since 
he has been in England he has been so struck 
by the astounding misconceptions entertained 
by the people of this country, educated and 
uneducated, as to what colonisation implies 
that he has been constrained to write the 
present book, as he himself says, because 
**T could not help it.” We doubt its being 
much read; it is a class of book, of which 
we have had many before, which, though 
stuffed full of statistics and quotations, adds 
little to our previous knowledge of the colony, 
and is not adapted to the general reader. But 
the various statistics in it will be useful to any- 
one who is contemplating emigration. It is no 
wonder that the authorities of Natal exert 
themselves to promote emigration, considering 
how few persons have hitherto responded to 





—— 





their call. Emigration to Natal is indeed 
slow. In 1881 there were not 29,000 whites in 
the whole colony—a smaller population than is 
to be found in many a provincial town in 
England and France. Mr. Peace will not 
admit that any danger is to be apprehended in 
the future from the enormous preponderance of 
natives; we cannot think his reasons conclusive. 
So little work can be got out of the Kaffirs 
that, though there are in the colony nearly 
twelve natives to every European, coolies are 
imported in large numbers. Mr. Peace has 
provided an excellent map, conveniently placed 
in a pocket. 


Iberian Sketches: Travels in Portugal and 
the North-west of Spain. By Jane Leck. 
(Glasgow: Wilson & M‘Cormick.) The route 
taken by the authoress and her party was some- 
what different to the usual beaten Spanish 
round. They travelled first to Burgos, thence 
by Leon and Orense to Vigo and Compostella ; 
turning back, they proceeded to Lisbon via 
Oporto and Coimbra, and from Lisbon they 
took rail to Madrid, and home by Avila and 
Valladolid. There is somewhat of novelty in 
the part of the journey to the North-west; 
and it would have been well if the authoress 
had treated it more in detail, and had given 
less space to the oft-described Museum of 
Madrid, the Escorial, and Avila. The previous 
knowledge of Spanish and of the things of 
Spain possessed by the party seems to have 
been slight; but some of them happily had 
the habit of scientific observation. Hence the 
few ornithological and botanical remarks are 
interesting ; and we must not omit a word of 
praise for the trouble of counting the fair- 
haired and gray- or blue-eyed girls, nineteen 
out of forty, in a schoolat Leon. The historical 
knowledge, however, is not on a par with the 
scientific. In a sentence on p. 27 our authoress 
seems to suppose that the Gothic invasion of 
Spain was anterior to the Roman. The “kind 
of jewellery, consisting of gold and silver 
encrusted upon steel,” is no ‘speciality of 
Madrid manufacture,” but is made in the 
Basque Provinces and at Toledo. Prim’s tomb 
in the Atocha, which is greatly lauded, was 
made by Seiior Zuloaga while an exile at St= 
Jean-de-Luz, in France (cf. the ACADEMY, 
April 24, 1875). The gold and silver filagree 
work noticed at Ponferrada is found, perhaps, 
at its best among the Charras of Salamanca. 
Several customs—e.g., with regard to prisons— 
which our authoress takes as peculiar to the 
spot on which she noticed them are really 
common to a great part of the Peninsula. 
These mistakes are slight. We welcome the 
book as an attempt to get off the track which 
has been so often described. There is much 
yet to be done in Spain. Would that some of 
the lesser lights of the Alpine Club, whose 
ambition does not aspire to the conquest of the 
Himalayas, Andes, or New Zealand Alps, would 
leisurely explore the beauties of the Picos de 
Europa, of the Asturian Mountains, and 
measure, map out, and correctly name these, 
and the Pefiamarella range between Leon and 
Galicia. 


Children in Norway; or, Holiday on the 
Ekeberg. By Pater. (Griffith & Farran.) 
There is a peculiar charm about the air and 
scenery of Norway, combined with the frank 
kindness of the Norwegians, that never fails to 
excite pleasing emotions ; and most people who 
go there are more or less strongly tempted to 
put their impressions into a book. Years ago, 
when communication was difficult and travellers 
proportionately few, and when the Malstrim 
was still a leading article of our geographical 
faith, there was excuse for indulging this 
tendency to any reasonable extent. Now, how- 
ever, the subject has been so exhaustively 
written up, from so many different points of 
view, that it is dangerous ground for book- 
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makers; and tourists ought to consider this 
carefully before they venture into print. In 
Children in Norway there is nothing to show 
that the matter has been considered at all. 
We are told that the chief events of a pleasant 
holiday have been ‘strung together” for 
the “‘ gratification of the young folks to whom 
the incidents relate ;’’ and this shows a laud- 
able desire on the part of ‘‘ Pater” to give 
leasure to others, which does credit to his 

eart. But he goes on to say that ‘‘ matters 
which may be considered of merely educational 
interest’ have been introduced, because ‘‘ the 
various subjects touched upon are those with 
which any visitors to Norway—children of 
older growth—should become acquainted.” 
This suggests the inference that ‘‘ Pater” him- 
self has but a slight acquaintance with the 
mass of information already existing in the 
literature of Scandinavian travel, which does 
not do credit to his understanding. If, at the 
present day, ‘children of older growth” are 
ignorant of the elementary geology and botany 
of Southern Norway it is entirely their own 
fault, and they are not very likely to begin 
their study of these interesting subjects with a 
course of instruction conducted on the lines 
laid down in the classic pages of Sandford and 
Merton. Mr. Barlow himself could hardly 
have beaten ‘‘ Pater’s” description of the 
Norwegian mosquitoes, which were ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly troublesome,” and sadly interfered with 
his ‘‘peace and rest,” not only ‘causing 
irritation by puncturing the skin, but the bites 
inflicted were followed by swellings and in- 
flammation.” Here is another bit worth 
quoting—‘‘ ‘What caused the land to rise ?’ 
enquired one of the boys. ‘No doubt it is 
owing to the action of powerful forces within 
the interior of the earth, but it is a problem 
not yet solved.’” This rivals the ingenuity of 
a lady of our acquaintance, who, when asked 
by her little daughter for the date of the 
Battle of Agincourt, made the diplomatic 
answer—‘‘ A very long time ago, my dear ; you 
may run away now and play in the garden.” 
As ‘“‘a book for boys and girls” Children in 
Norway is, perhaps, a little too learned, but 
its pages contain plenty of interesting facts 
over which ‘‘ children of older growth” may 
placidly dose after dinner; and the charming 
pen-and-ink drawings by Robert Mann form a 
very attractive feature. It may be as well to 
add, for the benefit of travellers who are not 
acquainted with the Norwegian coinage, that 
the plural for krone or crown is kroner, not 
‘* krowners”’ (p. 159). 


Mrs. WILLIAM SIME has reprinted, under the 
somewhat ambiguous title of To and Fro (Elliot 
Stock), a number of short papers that originally 
appeared in an evening contemporary. The 
first nine all treat of places on the Mediter- 
ranean; about as many more describe Ireland 
in the autumn of 1880; the rest are a hotchpot 
of reviews and what are technically known as 
‘‘middles.” The general effect is to show what 
a high standard has been reached by journalism, 
and not less to show that journalism can never 
become the same thing as literature. 


A SIMILAR volume that has reached us from 
America—Byways of Nature and Life, by 
Clarence Deming (Putnams) —suggests the same 
reflection, with the modification that American 
journalism, if less brilliant, seems the more 
solid of the two—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the readers of the St. 
James’s Crazette are less fond of ‘information ” 
than those of the New York Evening Post. Itis 
pleasing to learn from Mr. Deming that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s ‘‘ whole appearance and rhetoric 
constantly suggest Mr. Beecher.” 

Florence and Venice, by Augustus J. C. Hare, 
two little volumes issued by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., are substantially reprints (though 





nowhere so stated) from Cities of Northern Italy. 
An unkind critic might be tempted to remark 
that Mr. Hare, having no more worlds left to 
conquer, has been compelled at last to turn the 
scissors against himself. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Eomont Hake, author of The Story of 
Chinese Gordon, has written for the Graphic a 
supplement, to be called ‘‘ General Gordon: 
Who He Is and What He Has Done.” He has 
also lent to the editor of that paper a number 
of photographs and other materials for its 
illustration. 


WE learn that Dr. Alexander Bain is passing 
through the press a volume of essays partly 
reprinted from Reviews and partly original. 
Among the latter is a discussion of the question 
of Clerical Subscription. Messrs. Longmans 
will be the publishers. 


Messrs. LoneMANs also announce a new 
book on the River Plate, by Robert Craw- 
ford, Professor of Civil Engineering at Dublin, 
with a map, and illustrations engraved by 
Edward Whymper from sketches made by the 
author. This work will give an account of an 
exploring and surveying expedition across the 
continent of South America, with an Appendix 
containing articles upon the peaks and passes 
of the Andes ; the Argentine Republic, its geo- 
graphical position and extent ; Indian frontiers 
and invasions ; colonies and railways. The in- 
formation on all these points is brought down 
to the most recent date. 

Mr. Lucy is engaged in preparing A Diary 
of Two Parliaments—the Disraelian and the 
Gladstonian. The work will have the form of 
transcriptions made from notes taken at the 
time, and will be the unvarnished record of an 
eye-witness who has been present at every 
sitting of Parliament through the historic period 
of the last ten years. It will be published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


A NEw edition—and one is much needed—of 
Fairholt’s useful Dictionary of Costume is in 
course of preparation for Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. 
It should be out next year. Mrs. H. R. Haweis 
is also preparing a work on the costume of 
olden time. It will differ in plan and treatment 
from Fairholt’s. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN announce a volume of 
Family Devotions, by the Archbishop of Dublin. 


An Old Man’s Love, the last novel left com- 
plete by Anthony Trollope, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Blackwood, in two 
volumes. 


THE same publishers also announce The 
East African Highlands: a Journey towards 
the Mountains of the Moon, by Mrs. Pringle ; 
and Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion, 
by Principal Tulloch. 


THE Clarendon Press will shortly publish, in 
two volumes, an English translation of the late 
Prof. Lotze’s Logic and Metaphysic, edited by 
Mr. B. Bosanquet. These volumes form parts 
i. and ii. respectively of the ‘‘System der 
Philosophie,” in which Prof. Lotze had in- 
tended to give a final and complete exposition 
of his philosophical views. The projected part 
iii. would have dealt with the Philosophy of 
Aesthetics and with Moral Philosophy; but 
the author’s death shortly after he had entered, 
as was hoped, on a wider sphere of activity by 
accepting a professorship at Berlin prevented 
this completion of the System. The two 
volumes now to be published, however, con- 
tain, in its latest form, the complete ground- 
work of the author’s philosophical views, 
and also exhaustive discussions on many 
cardinal points, especially of logical science. 
The Logic had the benefit of the author’s last 





revision (for the German second edition), the 
Metaphysic had not. The translation is the 
work of several persons; it has been carefully 
revised throughout, and submitted, where it 
seemed necessary, to mathematical experts. 
Tables of Contents and Indices have been added. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. are preparing for 
publication at an early date a new shilling 
Pictorial Guide to Paris. It will consist of 
some three hundred pages, with illustrations on 
nearly every page. 


Mark TWAIn’s new book is to be called The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn: a Sequel to 
‘*Tom Sawyer.” 


Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN will shortly 
publish a book of Dictation Exercises, compiled 
and annotated by the editor of Poetry for the 
Young. It will contain upwards of four hundred 
interesting passages, most of which are from 
the works of the best authors, carefully gradu- 
ated and arranged in four parts; also about fifty 
passages that have been set at various public 
examinations ; a glossary in which the rare and 
most difficult words are derived and explained ; 
lists of words which are pronounced alike and 
spelt differently, which are spelt alike and pro- 
nounced differently, which have similar sounds 
but different spelling, &c., &c. 


Messrs. THoMAS Murray & Sons, of 
Glasgow, will shortly publish a new volume 
of poems, partly in the Scotch dialect, by Mr. 
A. W. Buchan, to be entitled Poems of Feeling. 


Messrs. FLETCHER, of Bradford, have in 
preparation a series of shilling volumes on the 
history, topography, folk-lore, literature, &c., 
of the North of England, to be called ‘The 
Northern Library.” The first of the series, to 
appear on May 1, will be Yorkshire Historical 
Curiosities, by Mr. W. Andrews. This will be 
followed, on June 1, by With Wordsworth in the 
North, by Mr. J. 8. Fletcher; and, on July 1, 
by A Northern Artist: a Life of Bewick, by Mr. 
T. Tindall Wildridge. 

Messrs. MircHELL & HuGHEs have just 
issued to the members of the Kent Archaeo- 
logical Society vol. xv. of its Proceedings, edited 
by Canon Scott Robertson, like the previous 
volumes of the society. It is amply illustrated 
throughout its 480 pages. 


AN interesting old document in coloured 
photo-lithography, being the Grant of Arms 
by William Flower, Norroy, in 1575, to John 
Staunton, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of 
London, is issued with the Miscellanea Genea- 
logica for March. 

A MEETING was held last Saturday of the 
recently founded ‘‘Students’ Representative 
Council of the Edinburgh University” with 
the object of considering the establishment of a 
club after the pattern of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Unions. It was stated that a suitable 
building, with a large hall for debates, &c., and 
reading and writing rooms, might be erected at 
the cost of £12,000; and it is proposed to issue 
an appeal for subscriptions to past and present 
members of the university. In April of this 
year, it will be remembered, Edinburgh cele- 
brates its tercentenary, on which occasion the 
students purpose to give a dramatic representa- 
tion of The Fortunes of Nigel. 


At the present moment, when some of the 
fundamental principles of the science of myth- 
ology and adigies have been so warmly dis- 
cussed, P. Cesare A. de Cara’s book, Hsame 
critico del Sistema filologico e linguistico appli- 
cato alla Mitologia e alla Scienza delle Religioni 
(Prato, 1884), will be read with peculiar interest. 
Its standpoint of strict orthodoxy must be 
taken into account, but this does not detract 
from the usefulness of the book as an impartial 
history of what has hitherto been achieved by 
real workers in these new fields of research. 
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Mr. JosEpH SzInnyYEI, chief custodian of the 
University Library at Budapest, has furnished 
the Vasérnapi Ujsdg (‘‘Sunday News”) with 
a complete list of the various Magyar periodicals 
issuing from the press during the current year. 
Their total number amounts to 482, of which 
222 are published at Budapest, 259 at 106 other 
places in Hungary, and 1 abroad. There 
appear, moreover, in the Hungarian kingdom 
237 newspapers and journals of all kinds in the 
non-Magyar languages—viz., 151 German, 53 
Slavonic, 23 Roumanian, 5 Italian, 3 French, 
and 2 Hebrew. There are, therefore, at this 
date altogether 718 periodicals published in 
Hungary. 

On March 11 an important book sale will 
begin at Brussels. This is the library of M. F. 
Vergawen, of Ghent, which the Belgian Govern- 
ment has vainly attempted to purchase in its 
entirety. - It is — rich in illuminated 
MSS. and books printed in the Netherlands 
during the fifteenth century. 


M. RANGABE, the Greek ambassador at 


Berlin, will publish shortly a History of Modern 
Greek literature. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

THE Publishers’ Weekly of February 16 contains 
some er wa columns of matter concerning 
the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill which we com- 
mend to the attention of those interested. The 
principal amendments introduced into the 
original draft of the Bill by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives are : (1 
that the term of foreign copyright is extende 
from twenty-five years to twenty-eight, with an 
option of renewal for fourteen more—being the 
same term as for municipal copyright ; (2) that 
the copyright is to continue after the death of 
the author; and (3) that copyright must be 
claimed within one year after publication. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman has objected to this last amend- 
ment on the ground that it is unfair to the un- 
known author, but we fail to see the point of 
his objection. Meanwhile, the opinions of the 
press seem to be without exception favourable 
to the Bill as amended, nor has a single pub- 
lisher yet declared himself adverse. Mr. Joseph 
W. Harper, of the firm of Harper Bros., says 
cautiously, ‘‘ There are no clauses of the Bill 
which call for special criticism ;”’ Mr. Roswell 
Smith, president of the Century Company, is ‘‘in 
favour of the Bill in its present form as the best 
possible way to secure the best possible results 
to all the parties in interest ;’’ Mr. Charles 
Scribner is “ thoroughly in favour of the Bill as 
amended by the Copyright League. It should 
become a law in its present form without being 
handicapped by manufacturing or tariffclauses;” 
Mr. J.-B. Putnam, speaking for the firm of 
Putnam’s Sons, writes, ‘‘The Bill meets with 
our approval ;” Mr. C. A. Clapp, of Dutton & 
Co., says, ‘“‘There is very little room for 
opposition to the Bill. The public want it, and 
the author and the publisher have come to a 
substantial agreement to the same effect;” 
according to Mr. Henry Holt, ‘the chances 
seem to be in favour of the Bill;” even Mr. 
George Munro, the founder of the cheap 
“library ” system, whom the Nation delights to 
call ‘‘the new pirate,” ‘‘ welcomes the Bill 
gladly.” For ourselves, we have little doubt 
that it will be passed, and no less doubt that it 
will produce a revolution in the publishing trade 
of this country as well as in America. 


A CURIOUS suit for libel has just been decided 
at Boston. A certain Mr. Nightingale sued the 
publisher of that clever novel Cape Cod Folks on 
the ground that he was introduced into it by 
name. The fact was not denied, though it does 
not appear that anything defamatory was even 
alleged to be said of him. For reasons which 
we fail to understand, and which certainly 





would not be held good in this country, the 
jury gave him a verdict and damages to the 
amount of 1,095 dollars (£219). 


MEssks. PUTNAM announce an édition de 
luxe of Poe in eight volumes. It will contain 
Stoddart’s memoir, the essays by N. P. Willis 
and Mr. Lowell, several etchings, and fac- 
similes of the first draft of ‘‘The Bells” and 
of letters written by Poe and his mother. Only 
300 copies are to be printed, and the first 
volume will be ready next month. 


A story by Mr. Charles Reade, entitled ‘‘ A 
Perilous Secret,” is begun in the number of 
Harper’s Bazaar for February 15. Of it Mr. 
Reade himself says, ‘‘ This is the first serial 
story of any length I have written this five 
years, and may be my last.” 


Mrs. SPENDER’S new novel, Mr. Nobody, has 
already been reprinted in ‘The Franklin 
Square Library.” 

Tue American Library Association has 


arranged to hold its meeting this year at 
Toronto. 


From the Report of the Mercantile Library 
at New York, it appears that the popularity of 
Thackeray is outlasting that of Dickens, and 
that the demand for the works of Hawthorne 
and Trollope is increasing. 


Tue Nation of February 21 has the first in- 
stalment of a review of Dr. Schliemann’s 7'roja, 
which, upon internal evidence, may safely be 
assigned to Prof. Goodwin. 


Tue New York Herald, a paper as well in- 
formed about English affairs as cablegrams a 
column long can make it, thus concludes its 
descriptive account of the recent division on 
the vote of censure :—‘‘ Sir Stafford Northcote 
will take the usual course of resigning his seat 
and offering himself for re-election.” And this 
remark, be it observed, purports to be made by 
the London correspondent. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


On February 26, M. Victor Hugo entered 
upon his eighty-third year. To commemorate 
the occasion, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts has had a medal 
struck, with the head of the poet on one side, 
and on the other the date and place of his 
birth. It is said to be a fine specimen of 
engraving. 

AT the meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions on February 15, M. Paul Meyer, recently 
elected a member, chose as the subject of his 
** maiden speech’ Dr. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, which he presented on behalf of 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. Probably 
M. Gaston Paris and M. Meyer are the two 
men in Europe best able to appraise the worth 
of the Old-French scholarship shown in the 
Dictionary, towards which, indeed, the latter has 
most generously contributed. It will be grati- 
fying to those who hope that the Dictionary 
may prove fully abreast of the philology of the 
day to know that, as the most eminent German 
scholars (Zupitza, Stoffel, and others) have 
already spoken in admiration of the Teutonic 
aspects, the French philologist could say, 


“*Ce dictionnaire, par l’excellence du plan d’aprés 
lequel il est concu, par la rigueur scientifique avec 
laquelle il est conduit, par l’étendue et la nouveauté 
des informations qu’il contient, est un véritable 
événement dans la lexicographie.”’ 


M. Meyer’s speech will be printed at length 
in the Bulletin of the Académie. 

PRINCE METTERNICH was last week elected 
a member of the Société des Bibliophiles fran- 
¢gais in the place of the late Comte de Chabrol. 
He was proposed by the duc d’Aumale, his 
opponent being Prince Victor de Broglie, 





M. CatMANN Lévy will shortly publish in 
Paris a large-paper edition of John Bull et son 
Ile. The numerous illustrations are from the 
hands of both French and English artists. 


M. Frépéric Masson has just published 
(Plon) the diary of the great Colbert, from a 
MS. which he discovered in private hands in 
London. 


AT the sale of M. Alfred Bonet’s autographs, 
which contained specimens of the handwritin 
of Dunois, Francis I., Catherine de Medici, 
Marie Stuart, Queen Elizabeth, and Philip II. 
of Spain, the highest price was obtained for a 
letter signed ‘‘ Bonaparte, lieutenant-colonel,” 
and dated Olmetta, 11 Jan. 1793, addressed to 
the municipal officers of Bonifacio. It fetched 
1,000 frs. (£40). 


THE death is announced of the French painter 
Benjamin Ulmann. Born in Alsace in 1830, he 
won the grand prix de Rome in 1859. His first 
picture, ‘‘ Cinna at the House of Marius,” is now 
at the Luxembourg; his ‘‘Plunder of a Farm- 
house by the Prussians” attracted much atten- 
tion in 1872; and the work he has just finished 
—‘‘Thiers saluted by the Chamber”— is destined 
for this year’s Salon. 


M. JAMES DARMESTETER, as his friends know, 
paid a visit last summer to Ireland. In the 
Journal des Débats for February may be found 
a pleasant reminiscence of that visit, being an 
article upon Irish political ballads, in which 
he gives French versions in prose of ‘‘ The 
Wearing of the Green” and ‘The Shan Van 
Vocht.”’ 

In the last number of Le Livre it is stated 

that 
‘‘un des derniers numéros de la Revue critique 
vient d’étre saisi, et des poursuites vont étre 
ordonnées contra sur journal littéraire, sous 
prétexte d’outrages aux bonnes mcurs.”’ 
In order to prevent any possibility of mistake, 
it may be as well to say that the paper referred 
to is the Revue critique de Littérature et de 
musique, against which our old friend the 
Revue critique @ Histoire et de Littérature has now 
felt itself compelled to take proceedings, in 
order to preserve its own identity. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
I. 

A Proruet is amongst us: not alone 

A master-singer, but a mighty seer ! 

(He that hath ears to hear, now let him hear !) 
In that high world where harmony is known 
From all Earth’s discords which would ape her 

tone 

His crown awaits him, tho’ the light would sneer 

**No music, this; discordant to our ear ; 
Away with it, and give us of our own!” 


So spake the prophet of the Hebrew land, 
As sings the noble poet of to-day, 
To people slow to hearken and believe : 
Hearing, they hear, but canrot understand— 
So gross of heart and dull of ear are they— 
And seeing, see they, yet will not perccive, 
II. 
His voice fell first upon me as the sound 
Of many waters. All my soul was stirr’d 
To listen, and (if might be), as I heard, 
Fathom some measure of its depths profound— 
That perfect strength in which doth oft abound 
Most perfect sweetness ; every weighty word 
Pregnant with thought, yet tuneful as the bird 
Who sings, unthinking, to his mates around. 


This yoke was laid upon me in my youth, 
To long for faith, yet be enslaved by doubt. 
I called; but there was none to answer me, 
Till—bearer of the two-edged sword of truth— 
He came, and drove the lurking demon out 
That late possess’d my soul: and set me free. 


Mary GrRAcE WALKER. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Or Anglia we have part 4 of vol. vi. and part 
1 of vol. vii. delivered together. In the former 
the notices of books are fewer than usual, the 

rincipal being those on Chaucer books 

Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer Society; Max 
Lange on the Boke of the Duchesse) by Dr. 
Koch, and on Prof. Skeat’s edition of di/fric’s 
Saints by E. Holthaus. J. Liins continues that 
most useful feature, begun by Prof. Trautmann 
in a former volume—a classified bibliography 
of books and articles in English philology for 
the three years 1880-82. ‘‘ Philology ” is taken 
in the German sense, and stretched somewhat 
far, so as to include not only everything 
relating to the early and late language and 
literature, but history—political, constitutional, 
commercial, and biographical. Especially as 
showing the work done in the printing and 
editing of texts, and in the collecting of scat- 
tered discussions on words, this bibliography, 
most toilsome to make, is to be commended. 
This part must not be dismissed without 
mention of two interesting papers—one by Prof. 
Wiilcker, being the first of a set upon Bulwer and 
the writings of his youth, which treats of Weeds 
and Wild Flowers (1826); the other, in which 
Prof. Trautmann (as already mentioned in the 
ACADEMY) deals with Cynewulf and the Riddles. 
Among the articles in vol. vii., part 1, Mr. 
G. E. MacLean continues his texts of d?/fric’s 
Sigeuulfi Interrogationes, while A. Leicht dis- 
cusses the question of the treatment of Boethius 
by his translator, King Alfred, and Mr. B. W. 
Wells, an American, makes an interesting 
attempt to show into what modern sounds and 
letters Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) long vowels 
and diphthongs have developed. An English 
charter of 1155 has been collated, and is now 
republished by F. Stratmann. O. Goldberg, 
giving the text of Cato’s Distichs from the 
Vernon MS. at the Bodleian, says the English 
‘* poem has been hitherto neither published nor 
known.” He seems to be unaware that a 
different and fragmentary version from Fairfax 
MS. 14 (Bodleian), with notes of other English 
versions, was printed by Mr. E. Brock in 1878, 
though he is hardly to be blamed, as it is buried 
in part v. of the Cursor Mundi (Karly-English 
Text Society). Another English text is that 
of a poem on the Theophilus legend, written 
by William Forrest, chaplain to Queen Mary, 
as an apology for the old religion; the history 
of the legend and its treatment are traced 
out with much care. Prof. Zupitza calls atten- 
tion to the use of the ‘‘ accusative of quality ” 
in Modern English—-the result of a contracted 
adjectival phrase. 








IN MEMORIAM 


FRANGOIS LENORMANT. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: March 3, 1884, 

LATE though it be, I cannot refrain from 
asking leave to say a few words in memory of 
my friend and fellow-worker, Francois Lenor- 
mant, the grievous news of whose death has 
awaited me on my return to England. His loss 
is one which cannot be repaired. His gigantic 
powers of work, his wide sympathies, his 
uickness of perception, his unrivalled eru- 
dition, all combined to place him in the fore- 
most rank of scientific pioneers. The marvel- 
lous extent of his knowledge and power of 
assimilation enabled him to cover, in a way that 
no other living scholar could, the whole wide 
tield of archaeological research. The recog- 
nition of the intimate connexion existing 
between Oriental studies and classical archae- 
ology is, in a large measure, due to his 
unwearied labours. Decsity familiar with the 
monuments of Western Asia and the remains 
of classical antiquity, he had an advantage 
over other writers on these subjects which it is 
difficult to exaggerate, 





But Francois Lenormant was much more 
than a merely erudite scholar and assimilator 
of other men’s discoveries. He was himself an 
original thinker, who was ever using his vast 
stores of learning to illustrate some old fact, or 
to bring to light some newone. It was diffi- 
cult to take up any of his writings, however 
short and popular, without learning some fresh 
fact or having some fresh point of view opened 
out by them. All that he wrote was suggestive 
and stimulating. He was, in fact, endowed to 
an eminent degree with what may be termed 
the historical instinct; quick to discover the 
drift of evidence that was obscure to others, he 
knew how to combine his materials in a form 
that subsequent research almost always showed 
to be right. 

At the same time, if there was one trait which 
distinguished Lenormant above all others, it 
was his readiness to resign his own views and 
conclusions as soon as sufficient evidence could 
be brought against them. He was inspired 
with the true scientific spirit, which fights for 
truth and not for victory, and was never 
ashamed of confessing that he had made 
mistakes. It was given to him, therefore, to 
be one of those rare originative geniuses who 
extend the boundaries of existing knowledge, 
and leave behind them an imperishable name 
in the annals of science. Only those can make 
discoveries who are not afraid of making mis- 
takes on the way. 

Many of the mistakes, indeed, with which 
Lenormant has been charged by his antagonists 
were due to the rapidity with which he worked. 
Large works—each enough for an ordinary 
man’s lifetime — were issuing at the same 
moment from his pen, while he yet found 
leisure to familiarise himself with the latest 
publications of science, to conduct an important 
archaeological journal, and to contribute 
numberless articles to learned periodicals and 

ular magazines. It was inevitable that 
those little slips should now and then occur 
which small minds can alone appreciate. Such 
inaccuracies of detail are no doubt serious 
where a writer is merely the industrious sifter 
of other men’s work; in the case of a con- 
structive genius like Lenormant they are no 
more blemishes than the spots on the face of 
the sun. 

Lenormant has yet another claim on the 
grateful remembrance of all who are interested 
in the history of man. He was not only a 
scholar, but also a populariser of the knowledge 
which scholars too often cannot or will not 
communicate to the many. The success of 
his Manual of Ancient History is a proof of the 
charm exercised on the general public by the 
extraordinary lucidity of his thought and style. 
The new edition of it, which Lenormant in- 
tended to be practically a new work, will now, 
alas! like so many other of his productions, 
remain an unfinished torso. In the last letter 
I received from him, written when he was al- 
ready ‘‘cloué au lit,” he writes, @ propos of the 
Hittites :— 

“‘J’ai beaucoup ¢étudié cette question dans les 
derniers temps, et j’y suis enti¢rement d’accord 
avec vous. J’y consacre prés de la moitié du 3° 
volume des mes Origines de I’ Histoire, qui paraitra 
l’hiver prochain, si la santé me le permet.”’ 

But it was not to be. Like the Manual and the 
Origines, we shall now look in vain for the com- 
pletion of his important works on the Propaga- 
tion del Alphabet phénicien, the history of La 
Monnaie dans U’ Antiquité, the Chefs-@euvre de 
VArt antique, and La grande Gréce, or for a 
continuation of those Accadian studies which 
have so greatly forwarded the progress of 
Assyrian research. The genial and kindly 
scholar who has charmed us since, as a youth of 
fourteen, he published his Lettre d M. Hase sur 
des Tablettes grecques trouvées @ Memphis has been 
snatched from us in the prime of life and 





intellectual vigour, and he leaves behind him a 
void which cannot be filled. 
** T will not say, ‘ God’s ordinance 
Of death is blown in every wind ;’ 
For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind.’’ 


A. H. Sayoz. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* ANGLO-SAXON.” 
Somerleaze, Wells: March 3, 1884. 

I venture to think that your critic, Mr. 
Bradley, is a little hasty in his remarks on the 
origin of the word ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” in his 
review of the New English Dictionary. And I 
confess that I cannot understand the passage in 
the New English Dictionary to which he refers. 
Mr. Bradley says: 


‘In the article Anglo-Saxon, the explanation of 
this word for which Mr. Freeman so strongly con- 
tends is set aside as unhistorical, the original 
application of the name being shown to be, not to 
the united nations of Angles and Saxons, but to 
the Saxons of England, as opposed to the Old- 
Saxons of the Continent.’’ 


The passage in the Dictio traces the 
restoration of the word by Camden, how he 
used ‘‘ Anglo-Saxones”’ in Latin and ‘‘ English- 
Saxons” in English. His object, ——— 
the Dictionary, was ‘“‘to distinguish English 
‘Saxon’ from the Saxon of Germany.” The 
Dictionary then goes on: 


‘* But it was applied, as Savon had been for 500 
years erroneously applied, to ‘Old-English’ as a 
whole. This has led in turn to an erroneous 
analysis of the word, which has been taken as 
= Angle + Saxon; and, in accordance with this 
mistaken view, modern combinations have been 
profusely formed, in which Anglo is meant to 
express ‘English’ and. . .”’ 


What I do not understand here is what those 
who take Anglo-Saxon to mean ‘‘ Angle + Saxon” 
are thought to have mistaken. Is it the mean- 
ing of Camden, or the meaning of King Aithel- 
stan, or the meaning of Paul the Deacon? I 
do not feel that I at least have mistaken any of 
them. I do not doubt that Camden meant 
what the Dictionary says he meant; but then I 
have never said anything about Camden’s 
meaning. But I still maintain that Athelstan, 
or any other king who called himself ‘‘ Ongol- 
Saxna cyning,” ‘‘ Angul-Saxonum rex,” or 
anything to that effect, meant ‘‘ King of the 
Angles and Saxons,” and not ‘‘King of the 
Saxons in England.”” Where, I would ask Mr. 
Bradley, has the Dictionary shown that expla- 
nation to be “‘ unhistorical”? I am not even 
sure whether the article in the Dictionary was 
meant to enter on that question or not. 

Or does Mr. Bradley mean by ‘the original 
application” the use of the name by conti- 
nental writers? Of this I have collected a 
great many examples (Norman Conquest, i., p. 
d41, ed. 3), two of which are also quoted in the 
Dictionary. And of these I say (pp. 546, 547), 


‘* By ‘Anglo-Saxons,’ I conceive, in the vulgar 
use of the word, is meant Saxons who settled in 
England (meaning of course in Britain), as opposed 
to the Old-Saxons who stayed in Germany. .. . 
And it would seem that this really was the sense in 
which the compound name was used by some of 
the foreign writers. Indeed, as soon as the Teu- 
tonic part of Britain came to be commonly 
known by the name of ‘ Anglia,’ some such phrase 
as ‘ Anglo-Saxones’ would be, from a continental 
point of view, not an unnatural description of the 
Saxons of the island as distinguished from those of 
the mainland.”’ 

I think this is very much what Mr. Bradley 
would have me say. I could say a great deal 
more, but I think I have pretty well said it 
already in the two Appendix Notes A and B in 





my first volume. I only ask that Mr. Bradley 
or anybody else, before he re opinions on 
statements of mine, would look to my own 
writings to see what my opinions and state- 
ments really are. For want of people so doing, 
I am always finding myself uaa with having 
said the things that I have not said, and with 
having left unsaid the things that I have said. 

I would further refer tothe article ‘‘England,” 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia (I imagine by Mr. 
Craik), where the case is very clearly put at the 
right-hand corner of . 403. 

DWARD A, FREEMAN. 








THE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 


London : Feb. 19, 1884. 
With reference to the interesting discussion 
lately mes ae in the ACADEMY concerning 
the authorship of this famous epitaph, perhaps 
I may be allowed to say that, in looking through 
a small volume of poems with the title, ‘‘ Poems 
written by the Right Honourable William, 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Steward of his Majes- 
ties Household, whereof many of which are 
answered by way of Repartee, by Sr. Benjamin 
Ruddier, Knight ; with several Distinct Poems 
written by them occasionally and apart (Lond., 
1660),” I find this celebrated epitaph in the 
following form :— 
** Vnderneath this sable Herse, 
Lyes the subject of all Verse, 
Sydney’s Sister, Pembroke’ s Mother : 
Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 
Learned, fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble Giles let no man raise 
To her Name for after-dayes ; 
Some kind woman born as she, 
Reading this (like Niobe) 
Shall turn Marble, and become 
Both her Mourner, and her Tomb.’’ * 


It would thus at first sight seem that the editor 
of the volume, John Donne, assigned the epitaph 
to Pembroke or to Ruddier. But it is certainly 
not probable that either the one or the other 
was the true author; and, indeed, the editor 
says in his Preface that, besides genuine poems, 
it is quite possible that there are others which 
‘be surreptitiously got into their company.” 
But, if so, the fact that the epitaph was inserted 
in a volume so closely connected with the Pem- 
broke family 1s important, especially as tending 
to show that the authorship was already in 
1660 obscure or unknown. 

Mr. H. 8S. Milman, in the AcapEmy of 
January 12, states definitely that the epitaph 
was written by William Browne, mentioning as 
evidence a volume in the British Museum 
Library (Lansd. MS. 777), in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Milman, Browne wrote the epitaph 
‘‘and signed his name thereto.” I have ex- 
amined the MS., which certainly contains the 
epitaph, but Browne’s signature is not appended 
to it, as it is to some other of the poems. 
Moreover, the volume contains poems to which 
other names than Browne’s are appended. 
The insertion of the epitaph in this volume is 
therefore no proof that Browne was the author. 
I have failed to obtain evidence as to whether 
the MS. is in the handwriting of Browne. 
If this could be shown, it might prove 
that Browne was alive in 1650—a fact which 
does not seem to be otherwise known. But it 
seems to me that the writing on the title is not 
from the same hand as that which wrote the 
epitaph; and I should doubt, indeed, whether 
the poems are not in the writing of more than 
one hand. Of course, however, the question 
would be settled if Mr. Milman has evidence 
in support of his assertion that ‘‘in October 
1621 William Browne laid upon the herse of 
the Countess Dowager of Pembroke” a scroll 
bearing the epitaph in question. But, if such 
evidence is not forthcoming, the attribution to 


Jonson, though by no means certain, seems 
likely to continue on grounds of internal proba- 
bility. As to the substitution of ‘‘ marble” 
for ‘‘ sable,” and the dropping away of the last 
six lines, this would easily occur after an in- 
scription had been placed over the Countess’s 
grave. 

There is both in the printed volume above- 
mentioned, and in the Browne MS. with ‘“E. 
of Pembroke” appended, a little-known poem 
which should be interesting to students of 
Shakspere’s sonnets, seeing that it was in all 
probability written by the Mr. W. H. to whom 
sonnets 1 to 126 were addressed, and on account 
also of the similarity of thought to that found 
in those poems. It is given in the printed 
volume in this form :— 


‘* Soul’s joy when I am gone, 
and you alone, 
which cannot be, 
Since I must leave myself with thee, 
and carry thee with me ; 
oh give no way to grief, 
but let belief 
of mutual love, 
This wonder to the vulgar prove, 
Our bodies not we move. 


‘“* Yet when unto our eyes 
absence denyes 
each others sight 
And makes to us a constant night ; 
when oaths change to delight, t 
Fools have no way to meet 
but by their feet ; 
why should our Day t¢ 
Over our spirit so much sway 
To tye us to that way.”’ 


The MS. (in which the poem is divided into 
five stanzas) has the following additional lines 
inserted before ‘‘Fooles have no meanes [so 
MS.],” &e. : 
** Let not thy wit beweepe 
Wounds, but sense deepe, 
For while we misse 
By distance, our lippioyning blisse, 
Even then our soules shall kisse.”’ 
The student may compare Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
22, 27, 39, 61, 62, et al. 
* “‘Giles’’ in the seventh line is an evident 
misprint for ‘‘ Piles.”’ 
+ ‘When others change to light,’’ MS. 
¢ “ Playe,’’ MS. 
TroMAS TYLER. 








‘“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH,” 


London: March 8, 1884, 

My friend Mr. Houghton (AcapEMy, March 
1, p. 150) seems rather unwilling to acknow- 
lodge the identity of this expression with 
Alcman’s phrase, advréppupos etapos bpms, But 
the matter seems to me less obscure than 
he considers it. The exigency of rhyme is 
enough to account for ‘‘ March” being put for 
‘‘ Spring,” especially since it is the time of 
year the poet is referring to. The kingfisher is 
not to us particularly either “the bird of 
March” or “the bird of Spring;” but the 
latter phrase is at least as unaccountable in 
Aleman as the former is in ‘‘In Memoriam.” 
The ‘‘haleyon days,’ as all the world knows, 
were fabled to occur in mid-winter; hence we 
may infer that Aleman, although he wrote 
long before Aristotle, the chief authority for 
the myth, objected, as an observer of nature, 
to believing that the kingfisher reared its 
young at an abnormal season ; he uses the story 
as a metaphor, with a touch of modern 
rationalism. The poetical imagery of the lines 
quoted by Mr. Whitley Stokes may well have 
struck the Laureate so much as to cause him to 
render the phrase as literally as the require- 
ments of his verse allowed. And beyond these 
considerations, if we proceed viam ex- 





clusionis it is impossible to identity any other 
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bird than the kingfisher with ‘‘the sea-blue 
bird of March.” Mr. Whitley Stokes’ happy 
allusion to Aleman’s fragment seems to put the 


matter beyond a doubt. 
Henry T. WHARTON. 








TILE GENEALOGY OF MYTHS. 

London: March 5, 1884. 
My friend Mr. Leaf asks me for ‘‘ some sort 
of genealogy ” between Maori and Greek myths. 
But he establishes no genealogy between Kaffir 
or Eskimo and Greek usages when (Journal of 
Philology: ‘‘ Miscellanea Homerica”’) he explains 
a Homeric by a savage practice. I take the 

same line about myths. A, LANG. 








TORKINGTON’S ‘‘ PILGRIMAGE.” 
Ye Leadenhalle Presse, E.C. : March 6, 1884. 
Mr. Cowper’s letter looks as if he had either 
not read Torkington’s Diary or not read Guild- 
ford’s Travels; I cannot, of course, say which. 
But allow me to mention that the latter book 
is not a diary, and is not by Guildford (Guyl- 
ford or Guldeford), and, further, that it only 
describes part—and that the least interesting— 
of the journey, as Guildford died in Palestine. 
Were it worth while, an examination of the two 
books would show that, although there is the 
similarity between the two inevitable where 
two travellers went to the same place about the 
same time, they are really wholly different. 
As to the authenticity of Torkington, probably 
only Mr. Cowper can have any doubts. 
ANDREW W. TUER. 








‘PERICLES BRUM.” 
March 8, 1884. 

I don’t know whether I am transgressing any 
usual rule in begging the insertion of a very few 
lines of mine touching my book, Pericles Brum, 
which was reviewed in the last number of the 
ACADEMY. My remarks shall be written in 
the spirit of that brevity which is the soul of a 
quality apparently conspicuous by its absence 
in lacerated Pericles. Any man seems to me a 
fool who quarrels over a criticism. But one 
observation I must ask leave to question in the 
very impartial and kindly wording of my re- 
viewer : —‘‘ The main idea of the book is derived 
from Lord Bantam, but it is also indebted to 
Sibyl and the New Republic.” Iam aware that 
novels and history alike suffer repetition ; but I 
am really not chargeable with any imitation, so 
far as I know, and I have never read anything 
whatever, or seen any criticism, which could 
guide me in one of the above works. And, if 
it is not pre-supposing an audience and a 
‘* gentle reader,” I have seriously tried to show 
that Croesus minor and major both err in not 
feeling personally, if not from a cowboy’s ex- 
perience, the sad life of many poor brethren. 

I have no right to intrude more on the space 
of the ACADEMY, but only felt anxious to right 
myself as to the originality of my book, so far 
as I feel sure. AUSTEN PEMBER. 


PS.—A “ facer” to a raw recruit like me is 
unpleasant ; but as with the author of Sibyl, so 
I am afraid you have not yet done with me. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpDay, March 10, 5 p.m. London Institution : 
‘London as an Historical City,’”’ by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Sculpture, 
II., by Mr. E. J. Poynter. 

8 p.m. Society of Art: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
> tae for Coinage,” I., by Prof. W. Chandler 

0 b 


8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Lupton Bey’s Notes 
on the Bahr Ghazal Province in the Soudan,” bv 
Mr. M. Lupton; “ The Somal and Galla Countries,” 
by Mr, E. G. Ravenstein, 





TUESDAY, March11,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 


Heat,” II. ‘ 
“Span. "ColgnialTastitute : “The Mineral Wealth 
Cc. ° 


ri 
Lewis; “ miec * 
Admiral Tremlett; “The Antiquity of Man in Ire- 
land,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles; “A Portion of a 
en — ff Suspense - Faees a Age from 
near Bu it. junds,” by » Ele a 

8 pat. Civil Engineers: “Hydraulic Propul- 

sion,” by Mr. 8. W. iby. 

WEDNESDAY, March 12, 8p.m. oh Arts: “ Water 
Regulation in Regard to Fi Drainage, and 
Transit,” by Lieut.-Gen. F. H. Rundall. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘The Distance of Dis- 
tinct Vision,” by Prof. Abbe; ‘Further Observa- 
_— a Stephanoceros Eicnhornii,” by Mr. T. B. 

osseter. 
Tuurspay, March 13, 3 + pm. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Older Electricity,” IiI., by 3 3 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ Romanticism in 
Music,” by Prof. E. Pauer. : 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Library of the 
Royal. Academy,” by Mr. J. E. Hi m. 

8 p.m. Sony of Arts: “The Upper Thames 
as a Bearce of Water Supply,” by Prof. Percy F, 
Frankland. 

.m. Telegraph Engineers : “Notes on a 

hting Experiment,” by Mr. W. H. Massey. 

p.m. Mathematical: ‘‘The Direct Application 

of the Principle of Least Action to cal 

Analogies,” by Prof. Larmor ; ** The Cl Funicu- 

lar Polygons belonging to a System_of Dopianer 

Forces having a Single Resultant,”’ by Prof. M. J. M. 

Hill; ‘“‘ The Square of Euler’s Series,” by Mr.J. W. L. 

Glaisher ; “ Further Results from a of 

formation of Elliptic Functions,” by Mr. J. Griffiths. 

Frimay, March 14, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘“ Shak- 
spere’s Use of Alliteration,’’ by Mr. A. A. Adee. 

8p.m. Quekett. ‘ 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Mesmerism,” by 
Mr. J. N. Langley. 

SATURDAY, March 15, opm. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Action,” I1I., by Capt. Abney. 








SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Bushel of Corn. By A. Stephen Wilson. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Numerous as 
are the points of general interest touched upon 
by our author in the admirable volume before 
us, a detailed criticism of his materials and his 
results would be unsuitable for the columns of 
the ACADEMY. But we may confidently com- 
mend A Bushel of Corn not merely to farmers 
and corn-dealers, to agricultural chemists and 
botanists, and to statisticians and political 
economists, but also to everyone who can 
appreciate the method and value of an enquiry 
upon which patient labour and varied learning 
and research have been bestowed without stint. 
Let any student appeal to this book who wants 
to know the story of the bushel-measure; the 
relation of the measure-weight of corn toits mar- 
ket-price ; the relation of measure-weight to ripe- 
ness of corn and to number of grains ; the per- 
centage of kernel in connexion with weight per 
adel: therelation between weight and moisture 
in grain; and the best unit of exchange—viz., 
the cental. Mr. Wilson, who is well known 
from his previous labours on the fertilisation 
of cereals, would have added further value to 
the work under review had he appended to it a 
final digest of his results. And he might have 
referred with advantage to the labours of other 
investigators who have worked in the same field, 
such as Reiset, Di Luca, and Lawes and Gilbert. 
With one of Mr. Wilson’s conclusions we feel 
bound to differ. He states (p. 136) that the 
specific gravity of cereal grains cannot be 
determined with accuracy. There are, how- 
ever, several ways of obtaining such a datum, 
one of the best of them being to immerse the 
grains in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, 
and then to displace this by boiled distilled 
water; the latter absorbs the gas entangled 
in the hairs of the wheat grain, and in the 
channel along its axis, This done, pure boiled 
water is employed for the liquid in which the 
grains are weighed. The whole operation 
occupies so short a time that no appreciable 
amount of water is absorbed by the grains. 


Chemical Analysis. By A. H. Scott-White. 
(Laurie.) We must confess that we are heartily 





tired of the endless succession of small 
manualettes, ‘‘ Adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the London Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc., the Locals, and the South 
Kensington Practical Chemistry.” The word 
‘* Examinations” ought, we suppose, to be 
supplied in order to complete Mr. Scott-White’s 
description of the purpose for which his book 
has been compiled. owever, as the author 
has also written an Elementary Latin Grammar 
and Tables of English History, he has claims 
on our attention which are wanting in most 
chemists, who think that the vast science of 
chemistry offers sufficient material for their 
‘study. But, indisposed as we are to regard as 
necessary fresh additions to our long row of 
new elementary books on qualitative chemical 
analysis, we must admit that the 128 pages 
now before us contain an immense amount of 
information, clearly arran, and clearly ex- 
pressed, and, so far as we have looked into it, 
distinguished by accurate presentation. Now 
and then brevity has led to seeming blundering, 
as, for instance, when we are told (p. 30) that 
‘‘arsenic stains on porcelain are soluble in 
bleaching powder.” Imagine a student placing 
a dab of solid bleaching powder upon an arsenic 
stain, and expecting to observe the disappear- 
ance of the latter! The usage of the laboratory 
has accustomed teachers to the omission of 
the words “ solution,” ‘‘ solid,” and even of 
‘‘ dilute’”’ and ‘‘ concentrated,” when naming 
the general reagents and the usual special tests 
to be employed in qualitative analysis, but 
beginners make constant blunders through 
such omission. When a reagent so rarely used 
as a clear solution of bleaching powder is to be 
employed, it becomes of particular importance 
to specify its exact condition. For the minute 
surveillance of the teacher over individual 
students during every stage of their work is out 
of the question, nor can these be expected to 
remember with exactness each caution and 
direction which they have received, or each 
operation which they have been shown. 


The Science of Food. By L. M. C. (Bell.) 
This little book has been prepared by Miss 
Cole for the use of persons who purpose offering 
the subject of domestic economy in the Govern- 
ment examinations. The second, third, and 
fourth chapters, constituting, with some sets of 
questions, about two-thirds of the entire volume, 
will be found, in the main, accurate and useful. 
Specially to be commended is the important 
chapter on the Selection of Food (pp. 63-96). 
The various signs and seasons of prime and 
wholesome animal and vegetable foods are 
given from the practical standpoint by persons 
engaged in the sale of meat, poultry, game, 
fish, dairy products, and greengrocery. But 
we are bound to say that the first chapter 
is in great measure obsolete. The compiler 
has followed too closely the statements con- 
cerning the constituents of the human body 
which were current twenty years ago, while 
she has cited the old analysis of articles of 
food made by Payen and other early workers 
in this field of enquiry. We need not cite many 
instances of the erroneous teaching to be found 
in this chapter, as specialists will discover them 
thickly strewn over pp. 6-27. Really it is too 
late in the day to be told (p. 8) that ‘‘the walls 
of the cells and many tissues of the body, as 
the skin and bones, are principally composed of 
gelatine,” and that “the clot and globules 
of the blood are formed of fibrine.” Again, 
why should it be stated (p. 18) that turnips con- 
tain ten per cent. of starch, when it has been 
known for a quarter of a century that it is im- 
possible to detect even a microscopical trace of 
it in them ? 


The Chemistry of the Secondary Batteries of 
Planté and Faure. By J. H. Gladstone and 
Alfred Tribe. ‘‘ Nature Series.” (Macmillan.) 
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This small book of sixty pages, with its large 
print, widely spaced lines, and ample margins, 
is not worthy of a place among the excellent 
volumes previously published in the ‘‘ Nature 
Series.” Not that its science is at fault or its 
story otherwise than clearly told. But the 
treatment of the subject is so inadequate that 
the perusal of the book cannot fail to dis- 
appoint the large number of readers who 
would naturally resort to a brochure of this 
kind for full information concerning these so- 
called accumulators. And, while the authors 
do scant justice to their subject, nearly the 
whole of the material in this attenuated booklet 
has been published before in the columns of 
Nature. The large additions to our knowledge 
of the working and construction of secondary 
batteries which have been made during the 
year 1883 have already rendered the work 
before us even less satisfactory than it was 
when published. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Conjectural Emendations, &c. By Chr. Words- 
worth. (Rivingtons.) The Bishop of Lincoln 
is one of the greatest, perhaps one of the last, 
scholars of the Old Learning, equally versed in 
classics, philosophy, and theology. Younger 
students may doubt if such a union of studies 
is desirable for the future, but they will do so 
without any disrespect to Dr. Wordsworth; 
and the essay on conjectural emendations, 
which gives the name to the small volume 
before us, can but increase their admiration. 
It is, as it were, a selection of Adversaria 
Critica, comprising some thirty excellent con- 
jectures, and ranging over all classical literature 
from Vergil and Sophocles to Eunapius and 
Theophylact. Some of these Dr. Wordsworth 
has published before; others are new; and if 
one or two of the latter have been anticipated 
in the recesses of old Italian or German criticism, 
this is no discredit either to his sagacity or his 
knowledge. It is, however, odd to find him 
suggesting the transposition ‘‘sterilisque palus 
diu aptaque remis”’ in the line from the ‘‘ Ars 
Poetica,” without adding that the same was 
proposed long ago, accepted by Lachmann and 
L. Miller, and printed by Keller. The happiest 
of these conjectures are, perhaps, those on 
Theocritus ; but, as these may be familiar to 
our readers, we will quote two less-known ones, 
and two we believe to be new. Dicaearchus 
says that the road from Athens to Oropus 
passed 3:2 dapviiwy; Dr. Wordsworth, while 
travelling in Attica in 1833, corrected this to 
3: *Agidvav, and so supplied sense to the text 
and a town to the map. Again, in the con- 
en account of St. Polycarp’s death, the 
MSS. read ¢efjA0e wepiorepd Kal wAj00s aluaros. 
The emendation é. rep) crépaxa m. &. removes for 
ever an obvious difficulty. Both these con- 
jectures have now been universally accepted, 
As examples of new conjectures, we may quote 
a fragment of Sophocles (Dind. 314) where, for 
Gapte wéupitw ob wéras pédpov, &. wéugit ivlov cedac- 
édpov is suggested, and a line of Lucan v. (it 
should be ix.) 568, ‘‘an sit vita nihil ? det 
longa an differat aetas ? ” instead of the com- 
mon ‘‘et longa.” We fancy, however, that in 
the second example the MSS. read sed, and so 
rather oppose the conjecture. The rest of the vol- 
ume consists of two papers read before archaeo- 
logical societies—one being on Dodona—and 
a reprint of Dr. Wordsworth’s valuable article 
on the Pompeian grafiti. We need hardly 
add that, in the two latter, the writer appears 
not only as a scholar, but as an explorer, for 
he was the first, some fifty years ago, to dis- 
cover the site of Dodona and call attention to 
the Pompeian inscriptions. 


De differentiarum scriptoribus latinis. Scripsit 
J. W. :Beck. (Groningen.) This ‘‘doctor’s 





dissertation’ consists of a sketch of the Latin 
writers on synonyms, and an inedited collection 
of differentiae. Without now discussing this 
too neglected branch of Latin studies, we will 
only quote the writer’s remark that ‘‘ probably 
many glossaries, &c., are lying hid in English 
libraries.” His reason for so thinking—because 
“Scott in Waverley (chap. 10) quotes an un- 
known fragment of Suetonius, obviously from 
some grammatical work ”’—will amuse readers 
familiar with German novels, but will not 
deter those who have any idea of the contents 
of some of our libraries. 


Berliner Studien. Edited by F. Ascherson. 
Band I. (Berlin: Calvary.) A word of welcome is 
due to this book as the first part of yet another 
of those series which German scholars have 
called into existence as a means of publishing 
their monographs on special subjects. Three 
quarters of it are taken up with an elaborate 
treatise, by Dr. W. Gemoll, on the sources, 
authorship, and date of the Geéponica. The 
subject is an unusual one, for this work has not 
been edited since 1781, though an English 
translation, which is unknown to Dr. Gemoll, 
appeared in 1805. The present enquiry seems 
not to add much to our knowledge, for it results 
in what we believe is the accepted view—that 
this obscure book was composed by one Cassianus 
Bassus, about 950, at the command of the 
literary emperor, Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus. Like many other Byzantine works— 
Stobaeus, for example—it is merely a collection 
of extracts ; but it is of interest to the historian 
of agriculture and botany, and contains much 
curious lore, so that the German scholar hes 
done well in calling attention to it. The rest 
of the volume is made up by a minute account 
of the officers appointed in Greece to superintend 
the erection and preservation of statues, which 
would have been more interesting if less matter- 
of-fact. The whole volume, indeed, hardly 
represents the most attractive kind of German 
scholarship, but it contains thorough work, 
and we hope it will have many successors. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION, 
University College, London: March 1, 1884. 

It is with much satisfaction that I write this 
brief rejoinder to the interesting remarks of 
Mgr. C. de Harlez, and that I welcome the 
entrance of such an eminent Iranist into the 
field of Chinese research. 

I am afraid that his criticisms mix secondary 
affinities with the scientific ground of my main 
point of departure. The facts and similarities 
which have enabled me to trace the ultimate 
origin of the Chinese civilisation to a Babylonian 
source, through the pristine culture received 
by the pre-Chinese Bak clans from the Susians 
or Elamites, have nothing to do with the 
legends told by the degenerate disciples of 
Lao-tze and the late writers mentioned by your 
learned correspondent. They are taken from a 
close study and comparison of the oldest signs 
of the Chinese writing, which prove to be 
derived, not from the earlier hieratic, but from 
the so-called archaic writing of Babylon; and 
from the statements found in the fragments of 
the Shu-King, the Irh-ya, the She-Ki (the 
oldest History of China), and other works 
forming the earliest source of information 
available. Help and supplementary details, as 
in the case of the mythical list of kings, have 
been taken from later compilations where these 
reproduce older works which are no longer at our 
disposal; but this help has been resorted to 
only when there is evidence, from occasional 
references, that these documents ‘did exist in 
early times. As to the mythological legends, 
of which so many could be quoted similar to 
those of the West, I agree with Mgr. de Harlez 





so far as this, that some of them may be of 
late introduction, though we have no evidence 
either way; but the question is quite independ- 
ent of that concerning the origin of Chinese 
civilisation, which rests on another basis. 

I will not enter into the subject of Shang-ti 
put forward by your eminent correspondent, as 
I think it better to await the valuable paper 
which we are sure to have from his pen. But I 
may say that my researches have led me to 
some curious results, which differ from the views 
he expresses. TERRIEN DE LA Covrentie. 

[In Mgr. de Harlez’ letter, for ‘ Lieu-ja” 
read ** Lieu-Ju,” for ‘* Shan-ts” read “ Shan-ti,” 
and for ‘‘ Bergi- Bi” read ** Dergi-Di.’’} 








OBITUARY. 

Dr. 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, whose knowledge 
of China and the Chinese language, though 
somewhat old-fashioned, was probably un- 
rivalled in extent, died at Newhaven, Con- 
necticut, on February 16. He was born in 
1812, and went to Canton as printer to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions when 
little more than twenty years of age. His first 
work was Hasy Lessons in Chinese, published at 
Macao in 1842, which was followed two years 
afterwards by an English-Chinese Vocabulary. 
His best-known, if not his greatest, book, 7‘he 
Middle Kingdom, first appeared in 1848, and a 
new edition was published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen only a few months ago. More valued 
by the scholar is the large quarto he brought 
out at Shanghai in 1874, of which the full title 
is ‘““A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language, arranged according to the Wu- 
Fang Yuen Yin, with the Pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, 
and Shanghai.” In 1876 Dr. Williams finally 
returned to America, and was appointed lecturer 
of Chinese at Yale College. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tue library of the late Gen. Sir E. Sabine, 
which is to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Monday next, includes several fine sets of 
scientitic publications. Among them are 
ninety - three volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions (1818 to 1873); the first seven- 
teen volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge (1848 to 1851) ; thirty-one volumes 
of the Palaeontographical Society’s Publica- 
tions (1851 to 1876); eighteen volumes of 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen (1855 to 1872); 
thirty volumes of the Annales of the St. 
Petersburg Physical Observatory (1853 to 1882) ; 
and twenty volumes of the Dutch Meteorologische 
Waarnemingen (1855 to 1876). 


Pror. O. C. Marst has recently described 
a new order of Jurassic Dinosaurs, to which he 
gives the name of Diplodocidae. The skull of 
a specimen of Diplodocus discovered in Canon 
City, Colorado, indicates an animal of forty or 
fifty feet in length, probably adapted to aquatic 
conditions of life, and subsisting on succulent 
vegetation. The teeth are entirely contined to 
the front of the jaws, and are singularly weak 
and slender. Prof. Marsh’s descripticn of this 
interesting fossil has appeared recently in the 
American Journal of Science and in the (eo- 
logical Magazine. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE are glad to announce that Pandit Bhag- 
vanlail Indréji has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

TuE Netherlands Government has recently 
published the second volume of the Minhddji 
at-talibin, or ‘*‘ Guide of Zealous Believers.” It 
has been printed at the Government Press at 
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Batavia, and is accompanied by a French trans- 
lation and notes by L. W. C. Van den Berg. 
This manual of Mahommedan jurisprudence, of 
which we noticed the first volume about a year 
ago, well deserves the attention of European 
students who may be preparing for a career in 
the service of the State in the Far East. It is 
the only Arabic work on Mahommedan juris- 
prudence, with the exception of the Mokhtagar, 
which has been translated into a European 
tongue, and it is the Law-book most generally 
in use throughout the Indian Archipelago and 


in Egypt. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Geotocican Socrery.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 16.) 


J. W. Hurxg, Ese., President, in the Chair.—The 
Wollaston gold medal was presented to Prof. 
A. Gaudry, ‘in recognition of the value of his 
palaeontological researches and the important 
scientific generalisations he had deduced from long 
and laborious observations ;’’ the balance of the 
Wollaston Fund to Mr. E. Tulley Newton, ‘for 
his researches among the pleistocene Mammalia of 
Great Britain;’’? the Murchison medal to Dr. 
Henry Woodward, ‘‘for his researches into the 
structure and classification of the fossil Crustacea, 
especially of the Merostomata and Trilobita, and 
for his conduct of the Geological Magazine for nearly 
twenty years;’’ the balance of the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. Martin Simpson, curator of the 
Whitby Museum; the Lyell medal to Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, ‘‘for his contributions to palaeontology, 
especially as regards the fossil Mammalia of 
Nebraska and the Sauria of the United States ;’’ 
the balance of the Lyell Fund to Prof. 0. Lap- 
worth, ‘‘for his researches into the palaeontology 
and physical structure of the older rocks of Great 
Britain ;’’ a portion of the Barlow-Jameson Fund 
to Dr. James Croll, author of Later Physical History 
of the Earth, &c. ; another portion of the same Fund 
to Prof. L. Lesquereux ‘‘ for his researches into the 
palaeobotany of North America.’’—The President 
then read his address, in which, after giving 
obituary notices of some of the members lost in 
1883, he passed in review the principal work done 
by the society since the last anniversary meeting, 
and finally referred more in detail to some import- 
ant results obtained elsewhere in connexion with 
the comparative osteology of the vertebrata, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the question of the existence 
in the lower jaw of an unpaired bone occupying, 
or anterior to, the > ‘*os présym- 
physien”’ of M. Dollo, the ‘‘ mento-Meckelian ”’ 
of Cope, the “‘ inferior intermaxillary element’’ of 
W. K. Parker—and upon certain cranial and pelvic 
characters of the Dinosauria.—The following were 
elected council and officers for the ensuing year : 
President, Prof. T. G. Bonney; vice-presidents, 
Mr. W. Carruthers, Dr. John Evans, Mr. J. A. 
a and Prof. J. Prestwich ; secretaries, Mr. 
W. T. Blanford and Prof. J. W. Judd; foreign 
secretary, Mr. Warington W. Smyth; treasurer, 
Prof. T. Wiltshire; council, Messrs. H. Bauer- 
man, W.'T. Blanford, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Mr. W. 
Carruthers, Dr. John Evans, Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, Dr. Henry Hicks, the Rev. Edwin Hill, 
Dr. G. J. Hinde, Mr. J. Hopkinson, Prof. T. 
M‘Kenny ag Mr. J. W. Hulke, Dr. J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, Profs. T. Rupert Jones, J. W. Rudd, 
Mr. J. A. Phillips, Prof. J. Prestwich, Messrs. 
F. W. Rudler, Warington W. ee J. J. H. 
Teall, W. Topley, Prof. T'. Wiltshire, and Dr. 
Henry Woodward, 


PuttotoeicaL Socrery.—(Friday, Feb. 15.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. F. T. Elworthy read a paper on ‘‘ Further 
Unnoted Grammatical Peculiarities in the Dialect 
of Somerset and Devon.’’ The effect of stress was 
first noted: ‘‘break ’is head’? means break the 
speaker’s own head, while ‘‘ break hees head” 
refers to another man’s head. ‘‘Too,’”? meaning 
**in excess,’’ is shortened—*‘ t6 good,”’ ‘‘ t6 bad ;”’ 
but is long when it signifies also ‘‘ bad too,’”’ ‘‘ right 
too.”’ In demonstratives, ‘‘’ont be reddy z-week ”’ 
means for a week or more to come, while ‘‘ thee-uz 
week’? means the current week ending on Saturday 





next. ‘‘As’’ isnever used asarelative. ‘‘ Though” 
is pronounced ‘ thoff”’ or ‘‘ off,”? while ‘‘ trough ”’ 
is always ‘‘trow.’’ Adjectives double the compara- 
tive and superlative endings: ‘‘the most ugliestest 
old fellow, ’sparshly [especially] when’s drunk.”’ 
“*Of”? generally follows ‘‘about,’’ ‘‘laugh,” and 
“touch”: ‘about of a dozen,’’ ‘‘ what bee 
larfin 0’ ?”’ ‘‘I never did’n touch o’ un.” ‘* To” 
is often left out before the infinitive, especially that 
of purpose, which requires ‘‘for’’?: ‘‘Did’n go 
vor do it’’—didn’t mean to doit. ‘* At’’ occurs 
only in the phrase “‘at all.” ‘‘To” takes the 
place of ‘‘at,’’ ‘‘in,’’? and sometimes ‘‘on’’: ‘‘ her 
lived to Taunton to service ;”’ *‘ I’ll doit to once ;”’ 
‘‘car’n to your back’’—carry it on your back. 
After ‘‘about’’ and ‘‘more than,’ “‘a’’ is used 
before numbers and nouns of time: ‘‘ more than a 
forty ’’ (compare Luke ix. 28), “‘ about of a Friday,” 
‘about of a one o’clock.’”? ‘* Upon’’ and ‘‘on” 
as prepositions are unknown, except in the occa- 
sional form of ‘‘’pon’’: ‘* put the money down tap 
the table,’’ ‘‘tap the wall,” where ‘‘tap’? = on 
the top of. (‘‘Toppe,” top, is thus used in Old 
Kentish of 1340.) ‘‘ Let’? and “help” are used 
with the past tense; thus ‘‘I let her had’n” 
=TI let her have it; ‘‘ help her do’d it” = help 
her do it. Other peculiarities of the dialect were 
given, with many racy phrases in the Somersetshire 
pronunciation. 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrety.—(Monday, 
Feb. 18.) 


Pror. W. W. Sxegart, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Lewis exhibited: (1) A denarius of Trajan 
which had been found in July of last year near the 
surface in a corn-field on the northern side of the 
Hills’ Road nearly opposite to Cavendish College. 
The coin is probably an antique forgery, being 
struck from two dies, which clearly do not 
belong to each other. (2) A medal two inches 
and three-sixteenths (= 7”) in diameter, struck 
at Paris from the mixed metal—a kind of 
Corinthian brass—found in the ruins of the 
Tuileries after the palace had been burnt by the 
Communards. (3) An example in bronze of the 
medal, two inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
struck at Berlin to commemorate the silver 
wedding of the Crown Prince Frederick William 
with our own Princess Royal.—Mr. Hessels read 
** Notes inaid of the Study of Mediaeval Glossaries,” 
and began by remarking that the object of his 
paper was to point out in a few graphic illustra- 
tions some of the ditficulties in the deciphering of 
MSS., and the consequent corruptions to which 
glossaries had been subject. By doing so it was 
his wish to prepare the way for a more detailed 
study of all the symbols which have been used at 
different times and in different countries to 
express the vowels and consonants of the docu- 
mentary and written languages (but chiefly Latin). 
In speaking of glossaries, he referred more 
especially to Latin, but all he was going to say 
was, in his opinion, equally applicable to English, 
French, and other glossaries. The compilation of 
glossaries may be said to have ceased about the 
sixteenth century, when dictionaries, properly so 
called, begin to make their appearance. The 
sources of all those which originated before that 
time may be looked for, first of all, in 
the comedians, grammarians, and some later 
Roman authors, some fathers of the Church, 
and more especially in Isidore, the Bishop 
of Seville, who died in a.p. 636. After Isidore 
follow a great many more or less un- 
known glossators, who either interpreted or 
corrupted Isidore’s collections, while adding, at 
the same time, some new words to theold ones. In 
the eleventh century Papias made his appearance 
with large importations of Greek and Hebrew 
words. Still better known than Papias are Ugucio 
or Hugutio, who wrote 200 years later, and 
Johannes de Janua (or Balbus), who flourished in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, and 
whose huge grammar and lexicon, called Catho- 
licon, was printed, for the first time, in 1460, at 
Mainz, shortly after the invention of printing. 
Well known are the MSS. and different editions 
of the so-called Vocabularius Ex quo, printed in the 
fifteenth century, the various Gemmae, Gemmae gem- 
marum, Gemmulae, &c., mostly productions of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. England also largely 
contributed to the glossary-literature. Everyone 





knows the Promptorium Parvulorum, published by 
Mr. Albert Way from 1843 to 1853 for the Camden 
Society. There are, further, the Medulla Gramma- 
tices, the Ortus Vocabulorum, and a variety of other 
word-lists. In 1881 the Early-English Text 
Society issued a work entitled Catholicon Anglicum, 
an English-Latin Word-book,. It was published 
from a MS., dated 1483, in the possession of Lord 
Monson ; and another MS. of about the same date, 
preserved in the British Museum, and closely 
agreeing with Lord Monson’s MS., is stated to 
have been collated for the edition. The book has 
been badly edited, as the editor had not sufficiently 
trained himself for the difficulties, which are rather 
more numerous in MSS. of the fifteenth century 
than in those of earlier periods. Moreover, the 
MSS. themselves are in a very corrupt condition. 
They present in the most bewildering manner all 
the errors to which glossaries have been for cen- 
turies, and are still, so peculiarly liable on account 
of the insulated position of words recorded in 
them. Glossaries contain names of all sorts of 
strange and uncommon plants, animals, drugs, 
tools, pieces of furniture, &c., &c., not usually 
learnt in the school-room. Very often one diffi- 
cult word is explained by another no less puzzling 
than the oneitis intended toexplain. For genera- 
tions these difficult words have been subjected, 
not only to the influences of the different pro- 
nunciations of copyists, but also to all the mis- 
readings and transmutations which defective 
human eyes, deceived by the similarity of one letter 
with another, may bring about. A close study of 
the Catholicon shows that an editor of 1881 may fall 
into almost the same mistakes as the scribe of 
1483; and the errors foundin Lord Monson’s MS., 
and in that of the British Museum, may be dis- 
cerned in hundreds of glossaries besides. The 
Catholicon may therefore be said to contain the 
key to a great many of the errors found in 
du Cange’s and Diefenbach’s records of glos- 
sarial words, which have nearly all arisen from 
a combination of peculiar pronunciation, mis- 
reading, and miswriting so systematic, as it were, 
that forms and words, mutilated almost beyond 
recognition, can be traced back to the point from 
whence the corruption commenced, with almost 
incredible facility and certainty, so soon as you 
know the mysteries of pronunciation and the pecu- 
liarities of the handwriting. For instance, the two 
strokes of ~ may be misread as ‘uw (=v), and a 
scribe, ignorant of the word he has before him, 
but fond of plain writing, may actually write the 
symbolv; the next transcriber of the word may 
turn this » into 4; another scribe may turn this 
into f or y, and f may be turned into ph, or the f, 
resembling much the s, may actually be turned 
into s, the latter, by pronunciation, into c, and this 
ain, by misreading, into ¢. The greatest per- 
plexity is sometimes caused by the strokes of m, n, 
uw, i, which are nearly always written alike; m 
alone may be read in four different ways as: én, ui, 
ni, iu; so we have in the Catholicon auiseges 
printed for amseges, an hede land, and scores of 
other confusions. The very origin of our verb to 
glean is obscure on account of the misreadings to 
which the strokes of the mediaeval forms connected 
with it have been subject. A Greek word, begin- 
ning with gv, may at last come to commence with 
phi. Thus we find in the Catholicon jfilobalsamum, 
and in Diefenbach philobalsamum, both corrupted 
from zxylobalsamum (= Gr. tvAoBdAcayov), through 
silobalsamum ; s being misread for f, and the next 
scribe turning the latter into ph. In the same way 
syllogisticus is turned into silogisticus, this into filo- 
gisticus, and this into philogisticus. The vowels 
a, 0, and e are very often written in such a manner 
that they cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Hence words in which one or more of these vowels 
is found by the side of an f or s may become com- 
pletely altered; so we have in the Catholicon 
offatorium for assatorium ; consarcire, consertire, both 
for confercire. A misread f being c into s, 
this may change by pronunciation into c, and so 
we have subcercinare dhovesh. subsercinare) from sub- 
farcinare. An id may arise from misreading w/ ; 
hence clientidus for clientulus; mod may arise from 
a carelessly written apt; ur, us, and con arose from 
a misread a; ¢c and ¢ are very often misread, hence 
cerale (itself corrupted from cereale), a baking oven, 
changed into torale ; b may arise from a misread / 
or 7 from 4; j from a misread r; i from a 
b; 7 from ¢ and from /, and from /; rpi may come 
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to stand for rru; pi for ju; p for fr; r for v, orv 
forr; rfore; ri for worn; rp for pp; u fora, or 
a for u, &c.—Prof. Skeat made the following 
remarks :—‘‘ Probably the particular mistake of / 
for k is chiefly found where the / is double; thus 
lk occurs for k%. In the case of r for y, it is also 
because the p is double, so that rp is for pp. With 
respect to the word glean, I would observe that the 
provincial English yelm, a handful, is still in use, 
so that the old spelling gleme, probably equivalent 
to gelme or yelme, leads us to connect glean with the 
Anglo-Saxon gilm, a handful, as I have already 
suggested in my Dictionary. I have observed, in 
collating Piers the Plowman, an instance in which 
the scribe appears to have been writing from dicta- 
tion, and to have misheard what was said; hence 
he wrote a line which, though in itself nonsensical, 
sounds very much like the true reading when the 
words are read aloud with the old pronunciation.” 


Royat Hisroricat Socrery.—(Annual General 
Meeting, Thursday, Feb. 21.) 


J. Heywoop, Esea., in the Chair.—Mr. James Hey- 
wood and Prof. J. R. Seeley were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Messrs. Oscar Browning, C. A. Fyffe, 
J. Baker Greene, H. H. Howorth, and Capt. E. C. 
Johnson members of council. The annual sub- 
scription was raised to two guineas for all fellows 
elected after March 1.—Dr. G. G. Zerffi read a 
paper on “The Tchong-Yéng of Confucius,’’ in 
which, after tracing the great difficulties in trans- 
lating Chinese word-signs, he endeavoured to point 
out the principal causes of the peculiarly stationary 
character of China, so admirably laid before the 
fellows of the society in the paper on ‘“‘ Political 
Lessons of Chinese History’? by Sir Richard 
Temple. For nearly five-and-twenty centuries 
nothing had changed in the social and religious 
organisation of the Chinese. This singular phe- 
nomenon was traced to the moral influence exer- 
cised by the ‘‘ Tchong-Yoéng,”’ the Chinese bible. 
All the most lofty sentiments that ought to rule 
the individual, and any number of individuals 
forming a State, were given in it, but unhappily 
reduced to dry arithmetical problems, preventing 
the development of independent free thought. 
The works of Confucius had thus absorbed the 
whole spiritual vitality of the Chinese through a 
one-sided culture of morals, and a total neglect of 
the reasoning faculty. Formalism went hand in 
hand with high moral principles, without pro- 
moting any true scientific progress. The people 
in China had to fulfil sacred duties, being kept in 
utter ignorance of possessing also sacred rights. 
This disturbance in the balance of duties and 
rights explained all the phenomena of Chinese 
history.—A discussion followed, in which Alderman 
Hurst and Messrs. Walter Hamilton, T. Pagliardini, 
and C. J. Stone took part. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Guo. Ress, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











A History of Greek Sculpture under Pheidias 
and ius Successors. By A. S. Murray. 
Vol. II. (John Murray.) 


Tur History of Greek Sculpture before Pheidias, 
published in 1880, has been followed without 
loss of time by a second volume, in which the 
author traces the development of Greek 
sculpture to its close. To the educated public 
he has thus provided, in a complete and 
excellent form, a guide to the present state of 
our knowledge on the subject. But over and 
above its importance as a good handbook, Mr. 
Murray’s new volume includes so much that 
is interesting in the monuments he publishes, 
m the results of his own researches, in his 
criticisms of the opinions of others, in his sug- 
gestive observations and conjectures, that 
even those who may hold different or opposite 
Views will allow him a considerable share in 
the advancement of knowledge. 


Conformably to the aim of the work as laid 
down in the Preface, the author has treated 
only of those sculptures which are acknow- 
ledged to be originals or can be satisfactorily 
traced to originals now lost. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this is that he leaves unnoticed a 
great part of the Graeco-Roman sculptures 
which in Italian museums convey to us 80 
pleasing a notion of the artistic wealth of 
ancient times. He draws his principal material 
from the British Museum, the ancient trea- 
sures of which he, next to Mr. Newton, has 
charge. He is therefore in the fortunate 
position of finding that his personal tastes 
coincide completely with his official duties. 
With this advantage, which is no small re- 
commendation of the work to an English 
public, there is necessarily this disadvantage 
—that in the pages of the author the ancient 
sculptures of other museums are placed mostly 
in the background, while Hellenistic art 
appears as little more than an appendage to 
that of Pheidias. This, indeed, is clearly 
expressed in the title of the book—Greek 
Sculpture under Pheidias and his Successors. 
In an historical respect the work would have 
gained had it ended with Lysippos. For 
myself Ido not find the reason satisfactory 
which is assigned for the innovation of placing 
Skopas after Praxiteles, and not, as chronology 
requires, before him. 

The plates are welcome even where they do 
not claim to do more than recall the subject. 
From the various processes which have been 
employed we see—as, indeed, is apparent in 
most illustrated books at present—that the 
graphic art is in a state of transition, rest- 
lessly seeking for a method of reproduction 
which shall unite the fidelity of a photograph 
with the excellence of engraving on metal or 
wood. Of all the methods that have been 
tried, the least perfected as yet, even in 
France (which has hitherto maintained an 
undisputed leadership in tasteful book illus- 
tration), is the process of metal relief plates 
which reproduces tones as well as linear 
drawing. The most advanced is the helio- 
gravure, in which several pleasing illustra- 
tions in this work are executed. On the title- 
page is a heliogravure of the beautiful bronze 
head from Asia Minor now in the British 
Museum, which I, with some other archae- 
ologists, continue to regard, not as a goddess, 
but as an androgynous type of a good period 
in the age of the Diadochi. 

Orro Brennporr. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


In the Portfolio, Mr. Walter Armstrong, in a 
first paper full of good sense, discusses the use 
of mechanical tests in discovering the author- 
ship of Old Masters, and points out an 
interesting pentimento in the ‘‘ Ecce Homo ” 
by Correggio in the National Gallery. The 
number contains a good etching by Mr. 
Chattock, and a very brilliant ‘‘ engraving in 
facsimile,” by Dujardin, after a Venetian draw- 
ing by Mr. J. Pennell. 


THE chief feature of the Art Journalis an 
article (well illustrated) on that highly gifted 
artist, Frederick Sandys. We know of no 
living artist who possesses an imagination at 
once so poetical and masculine as Mr, Sandys, 
nor any draughtsman who excels him. Why 
is his work so rarely seen? Vernon Lee’s 
‘‘Lombard Colour-Studies” are short and 
j brilliant. The etching of ‘‘ Homeless,” by 








Charles Courtry, after A. H. Marsh, reminds 
us of Mr. Herkomer. 


THE Magazine of Art is good and varied as 
usual. The editor contributes an admirable 
paper on ‘‘ Pictures of Japan,”’ with illustra- 
tions from the recent work of M. Louis Gonze. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson appears xs the writer of 
some charming verses. Vevestchagin, the 
Russian artist, is the subject of an appreciative 
article by his countryman, Prot. N.colas Sobké ; 
and Mr. Monkhouse finish«s his account of the 
Constantine Ionides collection. The frontis- 
piece is an admirable engraving by Bellenger, 
after a very interesting portrait by Botticelli 
now belonging to Mr. Ionides. It was once in 
the Portalés collection, and was purchased by 
its present possessor from the late D. G. 
Rossetti. From an inscription upon the picture 
we learn that the lady’s name was Smeralda 
di Bandinelle. 


THE sword of Rubens is the subject of one of 
the numerous engravings in the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs. We learn from the same excellent 
periodical that M. Edmond Bonaffé has pre- 
_— for publication a Dictionary of the 

ench amateurs of the seventeenth century, 
which will shortly be published by M. Quantin. 








MESSRS. AGNEW’S EXHIBITION. 


THE Messrs. Agnew’s exhibition, always exten- 
sive and generally varied, is wont to depend for 
its main interest upon that which only too many 
of the galleries neglect—a display of the earlier 
achievements of English water-colour. Dewint 
and David Cox—masters skilled in obtaining by 
the most subtle means the simplest effects—have 
aforetime been well represented; but this year 
one of these artists, Peter Dewint, is to be looked 
for in chief at Messrs. Vokins’s, in an exhibition 
opened later, and David Cox is for the moment 
without special display. But the Messrs. Agnew 
are faithful to their traditions, in so far as they 
represent Turner. At least seven or eight of his 
drawings, done at different periods, and with 
somewhat varying success, decorate their walls. 
Four of these works belong to the same epoch 
—almost to the same hour. They are early 
works. One of them is dated 1797—a period 
when the artist was ‘‘ William” Turner, The 
Oxford Almanacks, with their fine architectural 
designs, of which the motives were discovered 
in Oxford itself, belong to about that period. 
It was a time when Turner was more especially 
engaged with that architecture which interested 
him in a lesser measure for many years after- 
wards. The four elaborate studies to which we 
call attention represent various aspects of the 
great cathedral of Salisbury. Its symmetry, 
its curious and almost exceptional unity, fas- 
cinated Turner. And never can his work have 
been more careful and precise than it is found to 
be in these drawings. They represent, admir- 
ably, a certain stage in his progress—a stage at 
which the play of the imagination was never 
suffered to interfere with the record of fact. In 
the one, he was already accomplished ; and, in 
the other, in which he was afterwards to excel, 
he showed hardly even the first signs of a fuller 
development. 

What a pity it is that an artist so great as 
Cotman should so often have to be represented 
in the exhibitions by inferior work! Look at 
his ‘‘ Windmill” at the Messrs. Agnew’s. It 
has a certain solid merit, but none of his grace 
of form, his glory of colour, The rarity, in 
public places, of his more excellent labour points, 
we must say, very much to the conclusion that 
it was in reality infrequent, and that his fame 
is established upon the somewhat narrow basis 
of a few perfect performances rather than on the 
broader footing of a mass of — and agree- 
able work. He and Copley Fielding now stand 
at two extremes in this matter. Cotman did 
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much that lacked the evidence of his finer taste, 
and a little that was quite faultless. Copley 
Fielding wrought with curious equality. His 
drawings were nearly all of them neat and 
engaging ; was there one of them that delighted 
us deeply ? 

Of contemporary work the Messrs. Agnew 
make a large and miscellaneous show. But 
there is a little too much of what is common- 
place and merely popular, and it has been 
already said elsewhere that there is likewise too 
much of what has appeared but recently in the 
exhibitions of at least one organised society. 
Still, there are many visitors to the Messrs. 
Agnew’s gallery who will by no means wish to 
resent the offer of a second opportunity for see- 
ing a dazzling instance of the craft of Mr. Haag, 
a dreamy poem in water-colour by Mr. Burr, a 
quaint and dainty little Kilburne, and many 
Birket Fosters, in which, as usual, the heavens 
are clear, the children innocent, and the world 
a little too obviously swept and garnished. 
There is something for all tastes in the present 
exhibition. 








MR. ALBERT HARTSHORN AND THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Last September the Council of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute communicated to the 
literary journals the formal expression of their 
regret that their ‘‘ valued friend and secretary,” 
Mr. Albert Hartshorn, F.S.A., had announced 
his intention of resigning the posts which he 
had filled for several years with so much credit 
to the Institute and himself. Mr. Hartshorn 
has edited the Journal of the Institute since 
the death of Mr. Joseph Burtt in 1876, and he 
has also since 1878 held the office of secretary, 
so that, in fact, he was responsible for the 
whole management and control of the society 
and its affairs. Since his resignation, the council 
have reverted to the original constitution, and 
the new secretary, Mr. H. B. Gosselin, will 
be relieved from editorial duties, as the Journal 
will be conducted by Mr. W. R. St. John Hope. 
The fact is, that the burden of the two offices is 
greater than any one man can be expected to 
undertake, and especially when the remuneration 
is so inadequate that no one will accept save 
as a labour of love. Besides the literary and 
financial correspondence, the whole duty of 
organising the annual meetings falls upon the 
secretary. He is not only required to make 
the necessary arrangements with the local 
authorities, to plan the excursions, and to 
settle what papers have to be read in the 
evenings, and who are to read them, but he 
is also called upon to bargain with the rail- 
ways, lodging-house keepers, and hotels on the 
spot, and to see that proper accommodation is 
provided for members of the congress, in the 
way of trains, lodgings, luncheons, and 
carriages. He has also to smooth away 
jealousies and conciliate prejudices in a con- 
gress of irritable savants; and, in short, it 
depends on him to make a series of gigantic 
picnics in an unexplored neighbourhood a 
recognised success. Every member of the 
Institute will bear witness to the tact, talent, 
and temper which Mr. Hartshorn displayed in 
discharging these difficult and delicate duties, 
and it may safely be predicted that the cheery and 
courteous secretary of the past will be missed at 
future meetings. 

If there is any truth ‘in the doctrine 
of heredity, Mr. Albert Hartshorn was 
born to be an _ antiquary, for he is 
descended on both sides from scholars de- 
voted to archaeological research. His 
mother was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Kerrick, the principal librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a prominent 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, to which 
both he and his son were benefactors. He 





bequeathed to that society his gallery of royal 
portraits of early date, which included the 
well-known portrait of Queen Mary by Lucas 
de Heere; and it was indebted to his son 
for a large collection of Greek and Roman 
coins. Mr. Hartshorn’s father, the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorn, Rector of Holdenby, Northampton- 
shire, was one of the founders of the Institute, 
and a frequent contributor to its Z'ransactions. 
He was still an undergraduate at Cambridge 
when he published, in 1829, his Ancient Metrical 
Tales, which are mentioned with approval by 
Sir Walter Scott in the Preface to Ivanhoe ; but 
his last considerable work was The Feud id and 
Military History of Northumberland, which was 
privately printed at the expense of the Duke of 
Northumberland in 1854. His son was born in 
1839, when his father’s friend, Mr. Albert Way, 
was his godfather. He was educated at West- 
minster School, and the University of Heidel- 
berg, and on his return from Germany entered 
as a pupil the office of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, for his father intended him to be an 
architect. He had no liking, however, for the 
practice of his profession, and was eventually 
induced, by his love of art and archaeology, to 
accept service in the Institute of which his 
father was so:conspicuous a member. He has 
hitherto had little time for.authorship, and his 
only finished work is an illustrated catalogue 
of Lhe Recumbent Monumental Efigies in North- 
amptonshire, which are drawn to scale with 
historical and heraldic notes. But only fifty 
copies were issued, and the book is now very 
scarce. Mr. Hartshorn is now spending his 
well-earned holiday in Italy, but it is to be 
hoped that on his return he will employ his 
pen and pencil in the production of some work 
worthy of his attainments. E. C. W. 








NOTES FROM ASIA MINOR. 

Berlin : Feb. 23, 1884. 
It may be of service to the small number of 
workers in the field of Asia Minor antiquities 
if I can find space in the AcCADEmy for a few 
notes on points that have come to my know- 
ledge since my paper in the last Journal of 
Hellenic Studies was written. 

1. Under No. xxiv. I proposed to substitute 
the name Atyocharax for the corrupt Iouchara- 
tax of Hierocles. A coin recently acquired by 
M. Waddington gives the true form, Hiero- 
charax, and confirms the situation assigned to 
my conjectural Atyocharax by proving that 
the place was in the country of the Mozeani, 
and, therefore, near Diocleia. I have placed it 
about seven miles from Diocleia. 

2. Coins give the name of the tribe Mozeani. 
Ptolemy has Moweani; and so Mr. Sterrett 
reads in an important inscription published in 
the Journal, No. 34. I have not seen this 
inscription ; but find the name Mezeani in two 
inscriptions of Dorylaion. 

3. In No. 30, 1. 7, read ’Aola[s] for ’Aoid[pxn]. 
Aponius Saturninus, who is well known from 
Tacitus’ Histories, must have been proconsul of 
Asia, and Servenius was one of the three legati 
under him. This formula, like several others 
which I have restored in the inscription, is 
quite unique. The first line may be completed. 

[‘H wéats? Aovnr? lov Sepouhviov Ao[vlov iuidv]. 
I am again indebted to M. Waddington on this 
point. 

4, On p. 64 I proposed to correct Kpdogov in 
Galen to Kpdsoos, in preference to Wesseling’s 
Kpdrea, A nominative is required; but is, I 
think, to be found by understanding ediov. 
The plain of Krassos is, as I have proved, the 
lower Tembris valley. 

5. Finally, I will ask room for a conjectural 
restoration of the complete text of the epitaph 
of Abercius, the most important document 
known at present for the history of Phrygia 





during the second century. The text in its 
traditional form is full of gross inaccuracies ; 
and the following restoration, in which I have 
had the benefit of several suggestions from 
friends in Oxford, differs very much from the 
restorations hitherto proposed :— 

exAextns wéAews 6 wodelrns Tour’ éroinca 

(av, tv’ txw pavepas cdpuaros ev0a Oéow, 

otivow “ABépxios dv, 6 wabnrhs TMomévos ayvod, 

otpecw ds Boone: mpoBdtwv ayéAas wedias Te, 

bpOdAmous bs Exer weydAous Kal wdvO Spdwytass 5 

ovTos yap pw’ edldake, [Siddonwy]| ypdupara mord, 

eis “Pdunv ds ereuper euty Barirjav abpjon 

kal Basidtooay ideiv xpurdacrorov xpucomédiAor, 

Aadby 8 el5ov exe? Aaumpav oppayeibay Zxovra: 

kal Suplns wédov ef'a Kal korea wdvra, NisiBiv, 

Eigpdrny diaBas + wdvrn 3 Erxov cuv[orad jovs, 

TladAov éxwv Erd[unv], Mioris wadvrn 5¢ mponye 

kal mapéOnne Tpophy wavty, "1x Obv amd mnyijs 

mavueyédn, Kabapdy, dv eSpdtaro Mapbévos ayvh 

kal Tovrov éréSwxe piaus ~cbew diawayrés, 15 

olvov xpnordv éxousa, képacua Sidoica per’ Eprov. 

Tadta mapeotws elmov ’ABépxios Ode ypapiivar— 

éBdounKoorov Eros Kai Sedrepov Hyov aAnbas— 

Tad dpdwy ebtad brtp abrod ras 5 cuvwdds. 

ov mévro: TUuBw Tis €ug@ ErEpov Tiva Ohoe 20 

ei 8 obv ‘Pwuaions Oho dioxelAra xpuoa, 

kal xpnory warpids ‘lepdrodt xelAia xpuoa. 
In 1. 3 the article is awkward, but not more so 
than in 1. 1, where its presence is vouched for 
by an inscription of Hieropolis. In 1. 4 the 
order .otpeow ds is defended by ll. 5 and 7. In 
1, 5, wal wév® for the corrupt wdvyra xaBopdwvras. 
In 1, 19, épév for the corrupt 6 vodv: the varia- 
tion from the first personal pronoun to abrod is 
very common in Phrygian sepulchral inscrip- 
tions; *Afepxiov is a gloss. In 1. 22 I have 
supposed that the Homeric form méAc was 
imitated. W. M. Ramsay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “APOLLO AND MARSYAS.” 
London: Feb. 25, 1884. 

As all controversy on the ‘‘ Apollo and 
Marsyas’”’ has now ceased, it may be that some 
facts connected with its history will not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the ACADEMY, and 
will also have the effect of correcting some 
statements made in high quarters. Being in 
possession of all that is known concerning the 
picture during the last thirty-three years, I can 
speak on the matter with some authority. 

This now celebrated work was formerly 
in the possession of Mr. John Barnard, a 
connoisseur of the last century, and was sold 
with his collection in 1787. It then passed into 
the hands of Mr. Francis Duroveray, a City 
merchant and art collector, who, though not 
possessing sufficient knowledge to discriminate 
the hand of the master, valued it very highly, 
and frequently refused either to sell or exchange 
it, saying that if he did he should want a large 
sum for it. When his collection was on sale 
at Christie’s in 1850, it was entered in the Cata- 
logue as by Andrea Mantegna, which was, of 
course, absurd. While on view, the gentleman 
who then presided over our National Gallery 
came into the room, accompanied by a lady 
whospecially called his attention to the picture. 
He name | it for a few seconds and passed on. 
On the day following—March 2—it was knocked 
down to an agent employed by Mr. Morris 
Moore for sixty-seven guineas. In a fever of 
astonishment and delight at the possession of 
such an unlooked-for treasure he, as he has 
told me, could scarcely sleep all night ; and I 
am able to state that it might have been 
secured at that sale by our National Gallery for 
a sum under £300, which is only half the 
amount given not long before for a spurious 
Holbein. It was then exhibited by Mr. Moore 
to connoisseurs, and to all who took an interest 
in art, as an undoubted work of Raphael. T pass 
over the opposition to this attribution, for the 
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circumstances of its purchase would naturally 
have made that inevitable. The matter has 
been sufficiently discussed in all its bearings, 
and has been the grave of many a reputation. 
It was subsequently taken to Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and was received 
with a most enthusiastic welcome from eminent 
artists and connoisseurs; among these were 
the two chief representatives of the German 
school, Cornelius and Overbeck, who attested 
the correctness of its attribution to Raphael. 
The latter said, ‘‘There is no want of attesta- 
tions, nor of monograms, nor of studies, nor of 
designs, to convince oneself, or to affirm, that 
this precious picture—the Apollo and Marsyas— 
is from the a of Raphael.” To the above 
names may be added those of Schnoor and 
Kaulbach, with many others. 

In June last, Mr. Courtney, Secretary to the 
Treasury, in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Tomlinson in the House of Commons, made a 
series of statements unhappily so devoid of 
truth that itis greatly to be regretted his in- 
formation had been derived from sources ill- 
informed or wilfully misleading. He stated that 
the ‘“‘owner [Mr. Moore] had vainly offered it 
at several national museums in Europe.” The 
facts above mentioned may have led to this very 
erroneous conclusion. But I am able to state, 
without fear of contradiction, that on no single 
occasion, either at home or abroad, privately or 
publicly, did Mr. Moore ever offer his picture 
for sale at a fixed price. In fact, so much the 
contrary, that once, in my hearing, a gentle- 
man said, ‘‘I can never 'get Mr. Moore to say 
what he will take for it.” Many offers for it, 
however, were made. Mr. Holford, in the year 
of its purchase, made a very large one, through 
Mr. John Scott, of Colnaghi’s, and this was re- 
peated ten years later. A far more considerable 
sum—300,000 frs.—was offered by the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, and repeated with the addition 
of 75,000 more. Why this was not accepted is 
beyond my personal knowledge, and I have 
no right to quote anything I have heard from 
@ secondary source. Thus, then, it is shown, 
offers were made to Mr. Moore, but not by him ; 
and thus it is that the picture has been ac- 
quired by the Louvre for 200,000 frs. (£8,000), 
a more than was given for a picture in 
our National Gallery one blushes to see 
ascribed to Rembrandt. It is needless to add 
that the picture has been attainable since 1850, 
and might have been secured to the nation had 
its official representatives been sufficiently alive 
to their duty of securing the finest works of art 
in the market. 

It would be interesting if we could trace 
back the history of a picture now so celebrated 
all over Europe to its original place, after it 
had left the easel of the master. This must 
always remain a matter of conjecture; but, in 
perusing the pages of Vasari, one cannot but 
take note of the circumstances attending 
Raphael’s arrival in Florence, and his hospit- 
able —- by Taddeo Taddei. Of this 
kindness he had a great appreciation, and it 
was agreeable to his ouldils nature to repay 
his generous host with a present of two paint- 
ings. One of these has been accounted for and 
traced as the ‘‘ Madonna della Verdura,” now 
in the Belvedere at Vienna. The heirs of 
Taddeo Taddei in the seventeenth century sold 
it to the Archduke Ferdinand Charles of the 
Tyrol, and in 1773 it was placed in the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna. It was painted in 
1505-6, a period which suits the style of the 
*‘ Apollo and Marsyas,”’ whose landscape back- 
— has much of the same general character. 

t of the ‘‘ Madonna del Cardellino ” in the 
Uffizi comes close upon the same time; the 
same model seems to have been used; and the 
background again has the same close analogy. 
The latter was also a gift of the painter to hi 
friend Lorenzo Nasi. As re the second 














picture, all that is known of it is a statement 
made by a commentator on Vasari that it went 
to England. 

Mr. Moore, who has studied the subject 
thoroughly, believes that the ‘‘ Apollo and 
Marsyas ”’ is the second picture given to Taddeo 
Taddei, and it is a very possible suggestion. 
For if such a work came to aghanl in the 
seventeenth century, which, from its beginning 
until its end, was full of political turmoil, there 
were reasons to account for the loss of the tra- 
ditions of so exquisite a work. Under any cir- 
cumstances, one must look for some such 
explanation. Works of art sold under some 
pressure in a remote part of England might 
even now be comparatively obscured; and but 
a century ago one can see by this instance how 
its merits were only partially acknowledged. 
Its resuscitation was a great achievement, and 
it will ever be a regret with all lovers of art in 
this country that our authorised advisers 
allowed such a prize to pass out of our hands. 
This is not a question which belongs to the past, 
as Mr. Courtney stated. How can that be, 
when it is not yet twelve months since it 
was acquired by the French authorities? 
It would be well indeed if this severe 
lesson had its effect, but it is not so. 
Only a few weeks since, a fine and large 
example by Giacomo Bassano was knocked 
down at Christie’s to an eminent connoisseur 
for the small sum of twenty guineas. Our 
national collection is not rich in this master, 
and it was specially a picture for a gallery. It 
seems as if our authorities can never con- 
descend to purchase except from a known 
collection, and the expenditure of a good lump 
of money from the national purse. It has been 
a notable feature at Christie’s that when a 
large sum has been given for a picture for the 
nation applause follows, as if the price, and 
not the work, was the theme of praise. It 
is within my knowledge that a painting by 
Mantegna was once sold in that room for 
twelve shillings, and in the presence of the then 
national purchaser. J. G. WALLER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


NExtT week we shall give a description, by Mr. 
J. H. Middleton, of the famous Castellani 
Collection, which is to be sold at Rome from 
March 17 to April 10. Illustrated Catalogues 
can be obtained in this country from Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch. 


Dr. J. P. RIcHTER is at present at Berlin, 
and has had an audience of the Crown Prince, 
who expressed to him high appreciation of his 
Literary Works of Leonardo. 


An exhibition of works of art manufacture 
designed and executed by students of schools 
of art since 1862 is to be held at South Ken- 
sington in April. The objects will consist of 
carvings, furniture, decorations, metal-work- 
ing, jewellery, goldsmiths’ work, pottery, glass, 
woven and printed fabrics, &c. They must be 
sent in by March 31. 


On March 14 a monument to Pepys, the 
diarist, will be unveiled in the church at St. 
Olave, Hart Street, E.C., where he lies buried. 
We understand that subscriptions are still 
needed to defray the entire expense. 


In accordance with its usual custom on the 
election of one of its members by the Royal 
Academy, the Hogarth Club gave a compli- 
mentary dinner to Mr. Colin Hunter, on 
February 25, at the Criterion. Between 
seventy and eighty artists were present, in- 
cluding his brother Associates, Messrs. Luke 
Fildes, C. B. Birch, R. W. Macbeth, and E. J. 
Gregory. Mr. J. D. Linton presided. 


THE Manchester Literary Club has issued a 
‘*hand-list” of deceased artists of Lancashire 








and Cheshire. This is the first essay of what it 
is hoped will grow to be a biographical diction- 
ary. The list is being circulated for additions 
and corrections. The editor is Mr. J. H. 
Nodal, The Grange, Heaton Moor, Manchester. 


WE have received from Messrs. Goupil an 
artist’s _— of a large photogravure from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Catherine Lady 
Cornewall. It would be difficult to detect that 
it was not a mezzotint by one of the more 
famous of Sir Joshua’s engravers, but it renders 
the brushwork of the artist in a way no en- 
graving can. The face has come out with 
singular purity and brilliance. We understand 
that the plate in this case has required very 
little artistic manipulation. The success of this 
reproduction is sufficient to assure us that it 

ill be the first of a series, and our only regret 
is that the prospects of the grand old art of 


pure mezzotint engraving seem more hopeless 
than ever. 





THE STAGE. 
SALVINI AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Sic. Satvint has acted in England on at 
least two occasions before the present one. On 
the first, an enthusiasm that amounted almost 
to an infatuation possessed the whole of 
society. On the second, owing probably to 
nothing more important or more substantial 
than a little mismanagement on the part of 
those who controlled the hour and manner of his 
performances, society forgot the favourite over 
whom it had once grown wild, and Sig. Salvini 
withdrew, without much ado, to the more 
constant fidelity of Italy. So enterprising has 
he been, however, that he has again presented 
himself before a public which, when it is con- 
cerned with story, play, or picture, has only 
one real desire—the desire of novelty—and 
now, somehow, there is a reaction: the public 
raves again over Sig. Salvini’s Othello, though 
it loses itself less conspicuously over his Lear. 
The student of the theatre, who has real stand- 
ards to go by, remains always indifferent to 
the public’s anxiety about Mdme. Bernhardt, its 
ecstasies about M. Coquelin. And so with Sig. 
Salvini, it is in truth a matter of very small 
moment what may be his immediate and tem- 
porary success. We have nevertheless to record 
that the Othello of the eminent Italian is about 
the finest rendering of the character that has 
been seen in our generation. The part is one 
in which few actors have succeeded. Neither 
Kean nor Macready, in;the past, were accounted 
triumphant in its representation; and, in our 
own day, both Mr. Booth and Mr. Irving have 
encountered in its performance the least cordial 
of recognitions. Mr. Booth’s method is a trifle 
too deliberate for it; perhaps Mr. Irving’s was, 
at least at the first, a trifle too hysterical. But 
he has improved, and, with somewhat more of 
massiveness and dignity, might one day 
thoroughly satisfy. On the whole, however, at 
present, Sig. Salvini is our best Othello. The 
ardour of his Southern nature—if the ghost of 
Diderot with his paradoxe sur le comédien will 
permit us to say so—is of distinct assistance to 
him, not only in his execution, but in his con- 
ception, of the part. Again, he is at once 
marvellously robust and marvellously supple. 
Yet further, he presents with completeness what 
is probably the right view of Othello—the view 
of him taken by those who believe that he was 
a strictly sensuous, though estimable, animal. 
It is true the Othello that the Italian actor 
now presents is a shade less savage than that 
presented some eight or nine years ago. The 
wild-beast-like pacing backwards and forwards 
is, however, a touch well found and rightly 
preserved. 

The very worst evils of the starring system 
are, we must declare with candour, exhibited 
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in Sig. Salvini’s engagement. The public is 
inclined to disregard in ‘‘ Othello” everything 


that is not the Moor, and to ignore in ‘‘ Lear”: 


everything that is not the aged King of Britain. 
Of course, the whole company struggles, as 
Sig. Salvini has himself to struggle, with the 
disadvantage of inadequate translations ; but to 
Sig. Salvini this is not of great moment—to the 
rest it is of much importance. Still, we cannot 
but think that a company better qualified to take 
shares in Shaksperian tragedy might have been 
organised to support the “star.” As it is, the 
performance recalls those of the second-rate 
provincial theatres in old days, when there was 
a ‘‘stock company” able to play everything 
from Shakspere to Mr. Boucicault—and to 
play it very badly—and when it was considered 
only proper that attention should be concen- 
rae MF on the one artist who was possessed of a 
speciality. But recent London performances— 
those of the last few years—have indisposed us 
for the enjoyment of such inequality. We have 
become accustomed to balance and proportion. 
We cannot revert to the “star” system with 
any pretence of satisfaction. Sig. Salvini 
throws a vivid light on the character of 
Othello; and the other persons of the drama 
are obscured so much that of the design, as a 
whole, it must be said that it is monstrously 
out of drawing. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE adaptation by Mr. Henry Herman and 
Mr. H. Jones of Ibsen’s domestic drama of 
‘*Norah” was produced on Monday evening with 
success, It is carefully and skilfully wrought, 
and employs with effect the stage talents of 
Miss Lingard, Miss Helen Mathews, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, and Mr. Maclean. 
The piece, as a whole, is well written in the 
English tongue, but it is very far from follow- 
ing closely the Scandinavian original, Indeed, 
those who are well acquainted with Ibsen’s own 
piece say that the point of the story is a little 
turned by Messrs, Jones and Herman; for, 
while in the original the satire is directed 
eng the commonplace husband of a woman 
who ers in innocence, in the very free adapta- 
tion the woman is perhaps less truly naive, 
while the husband is a hero to shield her from 
the consequences of her mistake. 

A GAIETY matinée has been organised for 
Thursday, April 10, when a play by Mr. Howell 
Poole, called ‘‘My Queen,” will be produced for 
the first time, Mr. F. H. Macklin, Miss Nina 
Walpole, and Miss Grace Latham are to take 
important parts. As Miss Latham has not only 
achieved some success in the provinces, but is 
also known as a student in virtue of one 
or two remarkable papers read before the 
New Shakspere Society, considerable interest 
~~ a to her appearance at a West End 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. Viapmmirn DE PacHMANN gave a farewell 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, Feb 28. The programme included 


‘‘ several of most successful compositions 
he has lately played.” If this sentence were 
taken li y, we should have to place Hen- 


selt’s ciegant trifles above the ‘‘ Moonlight 
Sonata.” M. de Pachmann gave pieces by 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn ; 
but it was not until he came to Henselt, Liszt, 
and Chopin that the true character and charm 
of his P ying were revealed. His reading of 
Brahms’ interesting ‘‘ Variations sur un Théme 
hongrois” was, however, very oe. His play- 
ing of Henselt and Liszt won for him the 

graces of the large audience. The Chopin 


“ 





selection was the most attractive part of the 
programme. In the first movement of the 
B , flat minor Sonata the pianist exhibited 
more than his usual power and passion; the 
rest of the work was well played, but we 
cannot accept his cold reading of the trio of 
the Funeral March. The programme gave the 
title of the piece with French and English 
mixed ; and, though various movements were 
indicated, they really belonged to the Sonata 
in B minor. The other Chopin pieces—Ber- 
ceuse, Valse, Impromptu, and Mazourka—were 
all familiar, and were given with the utmost 
grace and delicacy. At the close of the perform- 
ance M. de Pachmann was much applauded, and, 
to satisfy his audience, played another piece. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 1, the Satur- 
day Popular Gunns was crowded to listen to 
Herr Joachim’s wonderful playing. He comes 
again to us with full measure of strength and 
intellect. It was indeed a treat to hear him 
lead Mozart’s fine Quartett in C. Medadlle, 
Janotha played Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonate pathét- 
ique ;” but oe reading of this familiar work 
was not particularly careful or interesting. 
The news of the victory in Egypt probably 
induced her to play for an encore Beethoven’s 
variations on ‘‘ Rule, Britannia.” 

Mdme. Schumann has paid many visits to 
England, and has won many successes; but 
never was applause heartier or better deserved 
than on last Monday evening at the Popular 
Concert, when she played Beethoven’s Sonata 
“‘TLes Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour.” The 
words of praise used by Robert Schumann 
fifty years ago in speaking of Clara Wieck are 
still true of Mdme. Schumann. Her playing 
touches not only the ear, but also the heart. 
We have never listened to a more finished or 

tical rendering of Beethoven’s great work— 
irreproachable technique, perfect expression, and 
wonderful vigour, If, after a public life 


extending over more than half-a-century, there 
were traces of decline, we should have to ex- 
press t, but scarcely astonishment; but 
Mdme. umann still holds a high place, and, 
in some respects, the first place, among the great 
pianists of the present day. How she was 
welcomed before and after her performance 
need not be described ; the hall was of course 
crowded, and everyone was ready to applaud 
the pianist, and anxious to pay homage to the 
widow of the illustrious composer Robert 
Schumann. It is said that to every rule there 
is an exception. Our rule is that encores should 
be refused; the exception, when Mdme., 
Schumann is at the piano playing Schumann’s 
Novellette in F as she alone can play it. The 
programme included Dvorék’s interesting 
Quartett in E flat (op. 51) and one by Haydn. 
Herr Joachim played solos with his usual suc- 
cess. Mdlle. Badia was the vocalist. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave an interesting 
proguemme of music at Orme Square last 

uesday evening. First came Bach’s Sonata in 
B minor “ fiir Clavier und Violine ’—a work as 
beautiful as it is clever ; it was well performed 
by Messrs. Dannreuther and Holmes. Was the 
ponies justified in taking many of the left- 

nd passages in octaves? e think not. 
After two songs by Robert Franz, sung by Miss 
Annie Butterworth, a Sonata of Grieg, for piano 
and violoncello, was performed by Messrs, 
Dannreuther and De Munck. The first two 
movements are exceedingly interesting; the 
subject-matter is original, the developments 
clever, and the form clear. The finale com- 
mences with a light and graceful theme, but 
it is too long, and neither satisfactory in 
itself nor effective as a contrast to the pre- 
ceding sections of the work. The programme 
concluded with one of Schubert’s ‘ heavenly 
lengths” —the Pianoforte Trio in E flat 
(op. 100). J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
With Copious E ples and C ive Tables, 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not contained in any single work extant,’ 
London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONs (LimiTeD), 15, Paternoster-row. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN, 
The LORD af eereceareen Chief J — of England, 

Chai Committe 
The Right Hon, : 47 BI ‘buniisron. HOPE, M.P. 











Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, "Batt. 18, King-street, 
St. James’s, 8S.W 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M-P., Camelford House, 
Oxford- -street, Ww. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
street, 8.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO,, Lombard-street, E.C. 


J. MURRAY, E or Oncketn treet, Charing-cross, 
Ga. J. +, #0, Cockspur-s' “0 
~~ ‘London, SW. ° 





HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife's sister. 
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FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


basin Bete wee pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.0., F.0.3., City | * 
’ 


“Tf ane prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatu. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COOCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


or EOE ABLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MEARTAOTLY es are the cause cases of blindness an ective vision. 
Mr. i. AUBANGE, Fs '.S.8., Oculist Optician, tay OLD BOND STREET, PP, nts 3 39), has made 
he t 0! and nials 
Lindse , Sir Julius pe ae ee 


for upwards of thirty ‘estimo’ from 
“Dixon Hartland, Beq M Be Themes © coma 
test, 6c. Pamphlet senting al ow cmunem ook, ba. the wellknown tourist 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS| BRITISH INSULITE GO. 


THROUGHOUT 20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
MOEDER'S eae greves. |. cecal ive?’ SOODe. 


Tee original, best, and most liberal, 
Also Makers of all kinds of ELEcrRIC APPLIANCES 

















FOUNDED A.D, 1868. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given, 
Illustrated Pricea Catalogue, with full particulars ot verms, post-free. 
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Fes tues on lication to tl ERIAL LIFE OFFICE, 
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Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims with oon and ere 
arranged poompites 








BSTABLISHED 1861, 
B IR KB ECK 


Current Accoun' 
ey £25. No commission 
10 

4 y= pepe per cont. Interest, re- 
re free of charge, the custody of 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collestion of 

Exchange, vide: dends, and Coupons ; and the perehase and pale of Stocks 


a yr" Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphiet, with full » on application. 
let March, 80, FRaycis RAVENSOROPT, Manager, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION Bay Abe of IMITATIONS, 

1, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THEATRES. 
ALHAMBRA THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND. 
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AVENUE THEATRE 


Kvery evening, at 8, — Comique, entitled 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by HER LIVING IMAGE. 















































()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
Preceded, at 7.15,by DELICATE GROUND. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
List. 


Now ready, 5 vols., demy 8vo, £3. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON (in- 
cluding the Tour inthe Hebrides and Johnsoniana), 
New Edition, with Notes and Appendices. By Rev. 
‘A. NAPIER. With Forty-eight Steel Engravin) 
Ain » nee aes eins et eh Sow 

Ss 0 
Peain). ns vole. wnt og £10 10s. 


dition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
New Edition, eg 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 
and ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. GRAVES, of 
the British a rei 8vo, in Monthly Parts, 
6s. each. Parts I., +» Teady. 


With numerous Cotnged Pats, 1 vol., royal 8vo, 
12s 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. 
GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S.; ar ag art a “The 
Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign Birds,” With 
Notes on Seve Species by the Hon. wana Rev. 
F. G. DUTTON. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, demy 8vo, 3d. 


THE PROGRESS of the WORKING 
CLASSES in the Last ‘tienen By 
ROBERT GIFFEN, 

“T have read with great nll your masterly paper. 
It is probably in form and in substance the best answer 
to George, and I hope it may be practicable to give ita 
wide circulation.” 

Extract from a Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE. 


F cap. 8vo, 18. 6d. 


ENUNCIATIONS with FIGURES of 
PROPOSITIONS in GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. BESANT, M.A., Sc.D. 





(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co.] 
Demy 8Vvo, 5s. 


LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, 
ted after the 0 of Geum. By CHARLES 
PENDLEBURY, F. nior Mathe- 
matical Master of i ‘Paul’s; inte Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
{Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co.] 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FORMULAE and EQUATIONS in ALGE- 
BRA, TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE ANALYTI- 
CAL ONE and MENSURATION. By Rev. 
T. W. OPENSHAW, M.A., Second Master of the 
Grammar em Bristol ; formerly Somerset 
Scholar and Hulmeian Exhibitioner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Feap. 8vo, 3s 


“ 
LAMARTINE’S Le TAILLEUR = 
PIERRES de SAINT-POINT.” With Explanato 
Etymological, and Grammatical Notes by 
BOIELEL, B.A. Univ. Gall., Senior French Master 
at Dulwich Colle p, and Examiner to the Interme- 

diate Education oard, Ireland. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 


GERMAN PRIMER; or, Elementary 


German Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms 


in er Schools and Preparatory Schools, By the 
Rey. A. C, CLAPIN, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
ITALIAN PRIMER; or, Elementary 


Italian Grammar and Exorcises for Junior Forms 
in — Schools and aay Schools. By the 
Rey. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 
~— Epteodastion, war BE M. ELWES. 2 vols, 
each. Vol CTATUS, THEOLOGICO- 
POLITICUS * POLITIOAL TREATISE. II. IM- 
PROVEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING, 
ETHICS, LETTERS. 


Catalogues on application, post-free to any part of 
the World. ” 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature on 








History | Archaeology Science TOtey aoe 

Biography | Theology Philosoph hy 

Topography | Antiquities Natural History Fiction 
With Books of Reference, comprising in all translations 

from the 

French Spanish Danish Latin 

German Portuguese | Icelandic and 

Italian Swedish Anglo-Saxon Greek 











Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). 





London 
Gerorcr Bett & Sons, ow Covent-garden. 





WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HIS- 


TORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. G. 8. CANNING, Author of ** Ma- 
ceuley, Essayist and Historian,” “Philosophy of Dickens,” &c. 8vo, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE BOOK of the SWORD: being a His- 


tory of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times, 
By iicHAnD F. BURTON. With 300 Illustrations. Large 4to, cloth 
___ extra, 


A REAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon, 


Avthor of “Olympia,” &c, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 











SKETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE in INDIA. 


By C. T. BUCKLAND, F.Z.S., Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 
1881. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





A LADY’S LIFE on a FARM in MANI- 


TOBA, By Mrs, CECIL HALL. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT 


and their POWER of INVADING INDIA. By CHARLES MARVIN, 
late Special Correspondent of the “ Morning Post.” svo, Maps and 
Illustrations, 24s, 


THE CHOTTS of TUNIS; or, the Great 
Inland Sea of North Africa in parry Times. By Captain E. 
DUMERGUE, Retired H.M.I. Army, M.k.As.Soc., M, Leyden Society 
of Orientalists. Crown 8vo, with Map, 2s, 6d. 











Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, preparing for the Press. 


EASTER ISLAND, the GOAL of SOLO- 


MON’S SHIPS for OPHIR; with a ae of the Stone Inscrip- 
tion as seen in Lady's Brassey's * * Sunbea! 


THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT 
of the HORSE in the STABLE, FIELD, and on the ROAD. By 
WILLIAM PROCTER, Stud Groom. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s._ 


HALF-HOURS with the STARS: a Plain 


and Easy Guide to the Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in 
Twelve Maps the principal Ster-Groups Night after Night = 
the Year. True for every Year. By KICHARD A. PKUOCTOR, B.A 
&c., Author of ** Half-Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition, 
Seventeenth Thousand. 4to, 38, 6d. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 
GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO. 
oa by E. BRAYLEY HODGETTS, 8vo, with Three Portraits, 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and 


BABURIN. By IVAN TURGENEV, D.C.L. Translated from the 
Russian, by the permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduc- 
tion, by SIDNEY JEKROLD, Crown 8vo, with Portruit, 6s, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. 


—— Author of ** Music and Morals.” Crowa 8vo, with Portraits, 
&c,, 16s, 


THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY 


} may Oe of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 
8vo0, 























A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


and of the tetas which accompanied it among the Civit 
Population. By T. R. F. HOLMES. 8vo, with Maps and Pians, 2is, 


THE LIFE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


HENRY MARION sane, K.C,3.1, C.B., of the Royal Engineers, 
By H. M. DURAND, C.S.L., uf the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at- 
Law. 2 vols., 8vo, 420, 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in 


oo any By Col, G. B. 1” meee C.S.I, Illustrated by 
G, Strangman Handcock. 4to, 10s, 











GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History of 


London > and a with their Marks stamped o} 
Piate, copied in and the sare 
— preserved at Goldemithe’ Hall, London, their Names, Addres: 
and Dates of Entry. 2, 500 Iilustratious, By WILLIAM CHAFFERS, 
‘Author a “ Hall marks on Plate.” 8vo, 18s. 


FIFTY-SEVEN: Some Account of the 
—-_ of Indian Districts during the Kevolt of the Bengal 
rmy. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.3., Autnor of 

f The Fall of the Mughal Empire.” 8vo, 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS : a Hand-Book for 


Women in the Tropics, By Major 8. LKIGH HUNT, Madras Army, 
and ALEX. 5, KENNY, M. W ZC.8K., &e. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of 
he Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History 

otibe Chinese *kpire and its Inhabitants. vs 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese L nd at Yale 
College ; Author of Tonic and Syllabic » 7-4 of the Chinese 

















Language. Kevised Edition, with Seventy-four Illustrations and 
New Map of the Empire. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s, ” 


AN ALMANACK of the CHRISTIAN 


ERA ; containing a Legitimate Prediction of the Weather, Disasters by 
Wind and Rain, penal and River Floods, Prognostics of the 
Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infection, Famines and Panics, Electri- 
cal 1 y E and Volcanic Eruption: 
with much that S Important or Curious. A Record of the Past cal 
Glimpse into = F — based on Solar — By A. H. SWINTON, 
Author of “ Variety,” &c. 8vo, 6s, 











Lonpon : 
WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace,8.W. 





FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon, Author 


of “Robin Gray.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


THE NEW ABELARD. By Robert 


BUCHANAN, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. (Shortly. 


FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3+. 6d. 


THE WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie 


___MURRAY. 3 vols., at every Library. (Shortly. _ 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By James de Mille. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


STORIES from FOREIGN NOVELISTS. 


Edited by HELEN ZIMMERN. New — Cheaper Editiva, Witha 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


FRESCOES. By Ouida. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 10s, 6d, ; and at all Libraries. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected 


from the Works of OUIDA, by F. SYDNEY MORRIS, Pust 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


WANDA. By Ouida. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 5s, 


THE SAGACITY and MORALITY of 


PLANTS : a Sketch of the Lifs and Conduct of the Vegetab'e Kingdom, 
By J. FE. TAYLOR, F.L.8, With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotn 
extra, 7«, 6d. (In prepa ration, 


THE SEVEN SAGAS of PREHISTORIC 


MAN. By J.H. STODDART. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6<. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. 


LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of “New Arabian Nights.” With a 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. 


SIMS, With Sixtv Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. Large 4to, Is. 


NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in 


Health and Disease. By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P., — of “One 
Thousand Medical Maxims” Crown 8vo, Is, : cloth, Is. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles 
— = Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” Crown 
NEW VOLUMES OF “* THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. By H. Chol- 


MONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 


OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By 


E..LYNN LINTON, 


LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Charac- 


ters. By CHARLES LAMB, Selected from his Letters, 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 


TIMES. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. 


CLARK pany Author of “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon 


CUMMING, Author of ** At Home in Fiji.” With Autotype Frontis- 
piece and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


of a LITERARY CHARACTERS; with Memoirs by 
w. TES, B.A, Eighty-five Portraits on India Tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth coon 7s. 6d, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

yeees. By CEOIL POWER. 

iT, JEANNET. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
TRADES, CKAF and CALLINGS, By EDWARD WHITAKER, 
SOME FRENCH or OTATIONS. By HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 
MORTIMEK COLLINS, By CHARLES E, HALL. 
GREEK BRIGAND SUPERSTITIONS. By Lucy GARNETT. 

THE NEW ABELARD. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, (End.) 
SCIENCE NOTES. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.K.A.3, 
TABLE TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. 


BELGRAVIA. 
One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by P, MAONAB. 
CONTENTS FoR MARCH. 

THE LOVER'S —, By Mrs. Qos Hoey, 
CARVALHO. By J. UTHNOT WILSON, 
A SUKPRISING WARRATIVE 7 FREDERICK BOYLE. 
THE STORY of an ADVOCATE, By CHARLES HERVEY. 
THE SKELETON of QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, 
A PILTUKED MEETING. By BESSIE VILL, 
THAT BORE SMITH. By FRANK ABELL, 
THE WEARING of the GREEN. By the A AUTHOR of “ LOVE the DeBt._ 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Edited by J. E. Taylor, 


F.L.S. Price4d., Monthly. The MARCH Number contains a finel 
executed Coloured Plate of ‘* PALATE of LIMPET. 


London : ori & WINDUS, PiccapiLiy, W. Ww. 
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